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REVIEWS. 


A Tour on the Prairies. By the Author of 
‘The Sketch Book.’ London: Murray. 


Few of the readers of the Atheneum, we 
imagine, will have forgotten the delightful 
letter which we were enabled to give in a 
former number [No. 279], written imme- 
diately upon Mr. Irving’s return from the 
ramble which forms the subject of the 
volume before us. His adventures, there 
merely alluded to, are here expanded into 
pages; his figures, there indicated by so 
many spots of ink, are here wrought out into 
brilliant and animated portraits: but, in 
tnth, the book is even more fascinating and 
interesting than we expected from the letter; 
and we notice it with sincere pleasure, not 
oly for its own intrinsic merits, but as the 
frst of a series of miscellanies with which its 
writer, at once honest-hearted and‘ refined, 
is about to gladden the public. 

Mr. Irving has always been. among the 
most fortunate of authors. We do not mean 
toinsinuate that his reception has exceeded 
his deserts; but that he is one of the few 
vhd has reaped fame of the order, and in 
ppm to which he is justly entitled. 

dit may be worth the while both of authors 
and critics, to glance at the reason of this— 
toadvert to the fact, that it is to skill in the 
choice of his subjects, and the purity and 
finish of his style, that his success is attri- 
butable, rather than to exhibitions of star- 
ting originality or power, such as are dis- 
ernible in the-works of not a few amongst 
ts, who, for want of his fine taste and kind- 
liness of temperament, can never hope to 

joy an equal popularity. 

or ourselves, we have always liked Mr. 
lving best when on American ground, be- 
cause, while we have, to the full, enjoyed the 
sweetness and elegance of hisEnglish sketches, 
and been stirred as with a trumpet note, by 
hislegends of the glories of Moorish Spain,— 
siillthey have seemed but as new variations on 
ld themes, and have forced comparisons with 
le writings of others upon the same sub- 
ea whereas, in his quaint pictures of the 

ely, comfortable Dutch settlers, and his 


ules of their superstitions, at once fantastic 
ad humorous, and in the glimpses he has 
ilonded us of the splendid scenery of his 


lutive country, we find a life, a raciness, and 
atuth, which are entirely his own. With 
this especial preference for Mr. Irving, (as 
a author,) “ over the water,” we were well 
pleased to set out with him on his ramble 
through those strange remote districts, con- 
ceming which our interest had been excited 
Mr. Cooper's admirable novel. And we 
ave accompanied him through the ‘ Prairies’ 
vith such delight and absence of all weari- 
ess, that the only review of the chronicle of 
his wanderings which we could give, to our 
= satisfaction, would be—to quote the 
e! 

_ After this preamble, the sketches may be 
ntroduced without more words of ours, Mr. 


Irving set off from Fort Gibson, in October 
1832, in company with one of the govern- 
ment commissioners for the settlement of 
the Indian tribes, and early in the volume 
we find that he joined a party of rangers 
bound for “ the far west.” The preliminary 
sketches he gives us of his fellow-travellers— 
of the Swiss Count—and the rangers—and 
little Antoine, or Tonish, the gasconading, 
audacious, restless French creole, who seems 
to have been cook, boaster, and blunderer 
for the expedition, are capital. Before, how- 
ever, the party had fairly set forth on their 
expedition to the prairies, we are stopped by 

ene at the Osage Agency, where they 
| Het prith a group of Indians, and an atten- 
danfPierre Beatte—a half-breed, who is a 
prominent character in the pages which 
follow. We must make room for a fragment 
of the scene. 

“The little hamlet of the agency was in a 
complete bustle; the blacksmith’s shed, in par- 
ticular, was a scene of preparation. A strapping 
negro was shoeing a horse ; two half-breeds were 
fabricating iron spoons in which to melt lead for 
bullets. An old trapper, in leathern hunting- 
frock and mocassins, had placed his rifle against 
a work-bench, while he superintended the opera- 
tion, and gossiped about his hunting exploits ; 
several large dogs were lounging in and out of 
the shop or sleeping in the sunshine, while a 
little cur, with head cocked on one side,and one 
ear erect, was watching, with that curiosity com- 
mon to little dogs, the progress of shoeing the 
horse, as if studying the art, or waiting for his 
turn to be shod.” 

And here is a sketch of Beatte :— 

“ T confess I did not like his looks when he 
was first pointed out tome. He was lounging 
about in an old hunting-frock and metusses, or 
leggings, of deerskin soiled and greased, and al- 
most japanned by constant use. He was appa- 
rently about thirty-six years of age, square and 
strongly built. His features were not bad, being 
shaped not unlike those of Napoleon, but shar- 
pened up, with high Indian cheek-bones. Per- 
haps the dusky greenish hue of his complexion 
added to his resemblance to an old bronze bust I 
had seen of the Emperor. He had, however, a 
sallow, saturnine expression, set off by a slouched 
woollen hat, and elf-locks that hung about his 
ears.” 

They had scarcely passed the frontier, 
when they encountered another character. 

“ On the verge of the wilderness we paused to 
inquire our way at a log-house, owned by a white 
settler or squatter,—a tall, rawboned old fellow, 
with red hair, a lank lantern visage, and an in- 
veterate habit of winking with one eye, as if 
everything he said was of knowing import. He 
was in a towering passion. One of his horses 
was missing: he swore it had been stolen in the 
night by a straggling party of Osages, encamped 
in a neighbouring swamp. But he would have 
satisfaction! he would make an example of the 
villains! He had, accordingly caught down the 
rifle from the wall, that invariable enforcer of 
right or wrong upon the frontiers, and, having 
saddled his steed, was about to sally on a foray 
into the swamp, while a brother squatter, with 
rifle in hand, stood ready to accompany him.” 





They travelled a few miles in company 





with this original, and, on rejoining him, the 
sequel of the adventure occurred. 

“ While we were holding a parley with him 
on the slope of the hill, we descried an Osage 
on horseback, issuing out of a skirt of wood about 
half a mile off, and leading a horse by. a halter. 
The latter was immediately ised by our 
hard-winking friend as the steed of which he 
was in quest. As the Osage drew near, I was 
struck with his appearance. He was about nine- 
teen or twenty years of age, but well grown, with 
the fine Roman countenance common to his 
tribe; and as he rode, with his blanket wrapped 
round his loins, his naked bust would have fur- 
nished a model:for a statuary. He was mounted 
on a beautiful picbald horse, a mottled white 
and brown, of the wild breed of the prairies, de-’ 
corated with a broad collar, from which hung 
in front a tuft of horsehair dyed of a bright 
scarlet. 

“ The youth rode slowly up to us with a frank 
open air, and signified, by means of our inter- 
preter, Beatte, that the horse he was leading had 
wandered to their camp, and he was now on his 
way to conduct him back to his owner. I had 
expected to witness an expression of gratitude 
on the part of our hard-favoured cavalier, but, 
to my surprise, the old fellow broke out into a 
furious passion. He declared that the Indians 
had carried off his horse in the night, with the 
intention of bringing him home in the morning, 
and claiming a reward for finding him; a com- 
mon practice, as he affirmed, among the Indians. 
He was, therefore, for tying the young Indian to 
a treeand giving him a sound lashing ; and was 
quitesurprised at the burst of indignation which 
this novel mode of requiting aservice drew from 
us. Such, however, is too often the administra- 
tion of law on the frontier; ‘ Lynch’s Law,’ as 
it is technically termed; in which the plaintiff 
is apt to be witness, jury, judge, and executioner ; 
and the defendant to be convicted and punished 
on mere presumption; and in this way, I am 
convinced, are occasioned many of those heart- 
burnings and resentments among the Indians 
which lead to retaliation, and eventuate in Indian 
wars.” 


The young Count, it appears, longed for 
some more exciting adventures than those 
likely to be shared by so large a party as 
were travelling in company ; he accordingly 
engaged a young Osage as his conductor, 
and separated from his comrades, in search 
of adventures. A sketch of knight and 
squire cannot be passed. 


“ I often pleased myself, in the course of our 
march, with noticing the appearance of the 
young Count and his newly enlisted follower, as 
they rode before me. Never was preux chevalier 
better suited with an esquire. The Count was 
well mounted, and, as I have before observed, 
was a bold and graceful rider. He was fond, 
too, of caracolling his horse, and dashing about 
in the buoyancy of youthful spirits. His dress 
was a gay and well-cut hunting-frock of dressed 
deerskin, sitting well to the shape, dyed of a 
beautiful purple, and fancifully embroidered with 
silks of various colours; as if it had been the 
work of some Indian beauty to decorate a fa- 
vourite chief. With this, he wore leathern pan- 
taloons and mocassins, a foraging-cap, and @ 
double-barrelled gun, slung by a bandalier 
athwart his back; so that he was quite a pic- 
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turesque figure, as he managed gracefully his 
spirited steed. 

“The young Osage would ride close behind 
him, on his wild and beautifully mottled horse, 
which was decorated with crimson tufts of hair. 
He rode with his finely shaped head and breast 
naked, his blanket being girt round his waist. 
He carried his rifle in one hand, and managed 
his horse with the other, and seemed ready to 
dash off, at a moment’s warning, with his youth- 
ful leader, on any madcap forage or scamper. 
The Count, with the sanguine anticipations of 
youth, promised himself many hardy adventures 
and exploits, in company with his youthful 
* brave,’ when we should get among the buffa- 
loes, in the Pawnee hunting-grounds.”’ 

It may be told, however, that the Count 
found his solitary plan so crossed by inglo- 
rious and harassing obstacles, that, after a 
day’s absence from the camp, he returned to 
it again, cured of his fancy for lonely enter- 
prise in so entangled a country. 

A few pages further on, Mr. Irving gives 
us a few words upon the Indian character. 

“ The Indians,” he says, “ that I have had an 
opportunity of seeing in real life are quite dif- 
ferent from those described in poetry. They 
are by no means the stoics that they are repre- 
sented—taciturn, unbending, without a tear or 
asmile. Taciturn, they are, it is true, when in 
company with white men, whose good will they 
distrust, and whose language they do not under- 
stand: but the white man is equally taciturn 
under like circumstances. When the Indians 
are among themselves, however, there cannot be 
greater gossips. Half their time is taken up in 
talking over their adventures in war and hunt- 
ing, and in telling whimsical stories. They are 
great mimics and buffoons, also, and entertain 
themselves excessively at the expense of the 
whites, with whom they have associated, and 
who have supposed them impressed with pro- 
found respect for their grandeur and dignity. 
They are curious observers, noting everything in 
silence, but with a keen and watchful eye, occa- 
sionally exchanging a glance or a grunt with 
each other, when anything particularly strikes 
them, but reserving all comments until they are 
alone. Then it is that they give full scope to 
criticism, satire, mimicry, and mirth. * * * 

* As far as I can judge, the Indian of poetical 
fiction is like the shepherd of pastoral romance, 
a mere personification of imaginary attributes.” 

One of the first expeditions made, in com- 
pany with the rangers, was “a bee-hunt.” 

“ We had not been long in the camp when 
a party set out in quest of a bee-tree; and, 
being curious to witness the sport, I gladly ac- 
cepted an invitation to accompany them. The 
party was headed by a veteran bee-hunter, a 
tall lank fellow, in homespun garb, that hung 
loosely about his limbs, and a straw hat shaped 
not unlike a bee-hive ; a comrade, equally un- 
couth in garb, and without a hat, straddled along 
at his heels, with a long rifle on his shoulder. 
To these succeeded half a dozen others, some 
with axes and some with rifles ; for no one stirs 
far from the camp without fire-arms, so as to be 
ready either for wild deer or wild Indian. 

“ After proceeding some distance we came to 
an open glade on the skirts of the forest. Here 
our leader halted, and then advanced quietly to 
a low bush, on the top of which I perceived a 
piece of honey-comb. This I found was the 
bait or lure for the wild bees. Several were 
humming about it, and diving into its cells, 
When they had laden themselves with honey 
they would rise up in the air, and dart off in one 
straight line almost with the velocity of a bullet. 
The hunters watched attentively the course they 
took, and then set off in the same direction, 
stumbling along over twisted roots and fallen 
rees, with their eyes turned up to the sky. In 
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this way they traced the honey-laden bees to 
their hive, in the hollow trunk of a blasted oak, 
where, after buzzing about for a moment, they 
entered a hole about sixty feet from the ground. 

“ Two of the bee-hunters now plied their axes 
vigorously at the foot of the tree to level it 
with the ground. The mere spectators and 
amateurs,in the meantime, drew off toa cautious 
distance to be out of the way of the falling of 
the tree and the vengeance of its inmates. The 
jarring blows of the axe seemed to have no 
effect in alarming or agitating this most indus- 
trious community. They continued to ply at 
their usual occupations, some arriving full 
freighted into port, others sallying forth on new 
expeditions, like so many merchantmen in a 
money-making metropolis, little suspicious of im- 
pending bankruptcy and downfall. Even a loud 
crack, which announced the disrupture of the 
trunk, failed to divert their attention from the 
intense pursuit of gain: at length down came 
the tree with a tremendous crash, bursting open 
from end torend, and displaying all the hoarded 
treasures of the common-wealth. 

“ One of the hunters immediately ran up with 
a whisp of lighted hay as a defence against the 
bees. The latter, however, made no attack and 
sought no revenge: they seemed stupified by 
the catastrophe, and unsuspicious of its cause, 
and remained crawling and buzzing about the 
ruins, without offering us any molestation. Every 
one of the party now fell to, with spoon and 
hunting knife, to scoop out the flakes of honey- 
comb with which the hollow trunk was stored. 
Some of them were of old date, and a deep 
brown colour; others were beautifully white, 
and the honey in their cells was almost limpid. 
Such of the combs as were entire were placed 
in camp kettles to be conveyed to the encamp- 
ment; those which had been shivered in the 
fall were devoured upon the spot. Every stark 
bee-hunter was to be seen with a rich morsel in 
his hand, dripping about his fingers, and dis- 
appearing as rapidly as a cream tart before the 
holiday appetite of a schoolboy.” 

But they presently found game more sub- 
stantial than honey; and the following frag- 
ments of a supper scene, require no further 
explanation. 

“ The surrounding country, in fact, abounded 
with game, so that the camp was overstocked 
with provisions; and, as no less than twenty 
bee-trees had been cut down in the vicinity, 
every one revelled in luxury. With the waste- 
ful prodigality of hunters, there was a continual 
feasting; and scarce any one put by provisions 
for the morrow. The cooking was conducted 
in hunters’ style. The meat was stuck upon 
tapering spits of dog-wood, the ends of which 
were thrust into the ground so as to sustain the 
joint before the fire, where it was roasted or 
broiled with all its juices retained in it, in a 
manner that would have tickled the palate of 
the most experienced gourmand. As much 
could not be said in favour of the bread. It 
was little more than a paste made of flour and 
water, and fried, like fritters, in lard; though 
some adopted a ruder style, twisting it round 
the ends of sticks, and thus roasting it before 
the fire. In either way I have found it ex- 
tremely palatable on the prairies. No one knows 
the true relish of food until he has a hunter’s 
appetite. * * * 

** As the twilight thickened into night, the 
sentinels were marched forth to their stations 
around the camp, an indispensable precaution 
in a country infested by Indians. The encamp- 
ment now presented a picturesque appearance. 
Camp fires were blazing and smouldering here 
and there among the trees, with groups of 
rangers around them: some seated or lying on 
the ground, others standing in the ruddy glare 
of the flames, or in shadowy relief. * * * 





‘* While this boisterous merriment prevailed 





eee 
at one of the fires, there suddenly arose a Strain 
of nasal melody from another, at which a choir 
of ‘vocalists’ were uniting their voices jn, 
most lugubrious psalm tune. This was led 
one of the lieutenants; a tall, spare man, wh, 
we were informed, had officiated as gehog), 
master, singing master, and, occasionally, a 
methodist preacher, in one of the villages of the 
frontier. The chant rose solemnly and sadly ig 
the night air, and reminded me of the deserj 
tion of similar canticles in the camps of the 
covenanters; and, indeed, the strange medley 
of figures and faces, and uncouth garbs, cop. 
gregated together in our troop, would not have 
disgraced the banners of Praise-God-Barebones, 
In one of the intervals of this nasal psalmody, 
an amateur owl, as if in competition, began his 
dreary hooting. Immediately there was a 
throughout the camp of ‘ Charley’s Owl! Char. 
ley’s Owl!’ It seems this ‘ obscure bird’ had 
visited the camp every night, and had been 
fired at by one of the sentinels, a half-witted 
lad, named Charley, who, on being called up for 
firing when on duty, excused himself by saying, 
that he understood that owls made uncommonly 
good soup. One of the rangers mimicked the 
cry of this bird of wisdom, who, with a sim 
plicity little consonant with his character, came 
hovering within sight, and alighted on the naked 
branch of a tree lit up by the blaze of our fire, 
The young Count immediately seized his fowl- 
ing piece, took fatal aim, and in a twinkling 
this poor bird of ill-omen came fluttering to 
the ground. Charley was now called upon to 
make and eat his dish of owl soup, but declined, 
as he had not shot the bird.” 


Passing through this book as we must do, 
—that is, leaving something in almost every 
page which we desire to quote, our next halt 
must be at the Arkansas river. Here, the 
attendants of Mr. Irving’s own particular 
party, Beatte and Tonish, distinguished them- 
selves by their contrivance : they had till 
this time been scouted by most of their com- 
panions, the rangers, and, in particular, had 
given much occasion for ridicule, by killing 
a pole-cat, in place of nobler game, and, what 
was worse, insisting upon cooking it. But, 
to come to the bank of the river— 

“Tt was now that our worthies, Beatte and 
Tonish, had an opportunity of displaying their 
Indian adroitness and resource. At the Osage 
village which we had passed a day or two before, 
they had procured a dried buffalo skin. This 
was now produced; cords were passed through 
a number of small eyelet holes with which it 
was bordered, and it was drawn up until it 
formed a kind of deep trough. Sticks were 
then placed athwart it on the inside, to keep it 
in shape ; our camp equipage and a part of out 
baggage were placed within, and the singulat 
bark was carried down the bank and set afloat 
A cord was attached to the prow, which Beatte 
took between his teeth, and, throwing himself 
into the water, went ahead, towing the 
after him, while Tonish followed behind, to keep 
it steady and to propel it. Part of the way they 
had foot-hold, and were enabled (o wade, but 
in the main current they were obliged to swim. 
The whole way they whooped and yelled in the 
Indian style, until they landed safely on the 
opposite shore. i 

“ The Commissioner and myself were so we 
pleased with this Indian mode of ferriage, that 
we determined to trust ourselves in the bufialo 
hide. Our companions, the Count and Mr. 
L—, had proceeded with the horses along the 
river bank, in search of a ford, which some ai 
the rangers had discovered about a mile and @ 
half distant. While we were waiting for 
return of our ferryman, I happened to cast my 
eyes upon a heap of luggage under a bush, 
descried the sleek carcass of the pole-cat snugly 
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trussed up, and ready for roasting before the 
evening fire. I could not resist the temptation 
to plump it into the river, where it sank to the 
bottom like a lump of lead; and thus our lodge 
was relieved from the bad odour which this sa- 
youry viand had threatened to bring upon it. 

“Our men having recrossed with their 
cockle-shell bark, it was drawn on shore, half 
filled with saddles, saddle-bags, and other lug- 

, amounting to at least a hundred weight, 
and being again placed in the water, I was in- 
vited to take my seat. It appeared to me pretty 
much like the embarkation of the wise men of 
Jotham, who went to sea in a bowl: I stepped 
in, however, without hesitation, though as cau- 
tiously as possible, and sat down on the top of 
the luggage, the margin of the hide sinking to 
within a hand’s breadth of the water’s edge. 
Rifles, fowling-pieces, and other articles of 
small bulk were then handed in, until I pro- 
tested against receiving any more freight. We 
then launched forth upon the stream, the bark 
being towed and propelled as before. 

“ Tt was with a sensation, half serious, half 
comic, that I found myself thus afloat, on the 
skin of a buffalo, in the midst of a wild river, 
surrounded by wilderness, and towed along by 
a half savage, whooping and yelling like a devil 
incarnate. To please the vanity of little Tonish, 
I discharged the double-barrelled gun to the 
right and left, when in the centre of the stream. 
The report echoed along the woody shores, and 
was answered by shouts from some of the 
rangers, to the great exultation of the little 
Frenchman, who took to himself the whole glory 
of this Indian mode of navigation.” 


But this pleasant, free life, in the open air, 
has its shadows as well as its lights; such 
small troubles sometimes occur as hurricanes, 

rairies on fire, scarcity of game, the loss of 

orses, the incursion of wild beasts, or the 
attack of Indians. No one, to whom Cooper’s 
novels are familiar, can have forgotten how 
impressively he has turned to account the 
perils of the wilderness in some of his escape 
scenes. The following tale, told over a camp- 
fire at night, will keep its place beside any 
of his pictures. 

“It’s a dismal thing to get lost at night in 
a strange and wild country,’ said one of the 
younger rangers. 

“*Not if you have one or two in company,’ 
said an older one. ‘For my part, I could feel 
as cheerful in this hollow as in my own home, 
if I had but one comrade to take turns to watch 
and keep the fire going. I could lie here for 
hours and gaze up to that blazing star there, 
that seems to look down into the camp as if it 
were keeping guard over it.’ 

“* Ay, the stars are a kind of company to 
one, when you have to keep watch alone. That’s 
acheerful star too, somehow; that’s the even- 
ing star, the planet Venus, they call it, I think.’ 

“Tf that’s the planet Venus,’ said one of the 
council, who I believe was the psalm-singing 
schoolmaster, ‘ it bodes us no good ; for I re- 
collect reading in some book that the Pawnees 
worship that star, and sacrifice their prisoners 
toit. SoIshould not feel the better for the 
sight of that star in this part of the country.’ 

“* Well,’ said the sergeant, a thorough-bred 
Woodman, ‘ star or no star, I have passed many 
anight alone in a wilder place than this, and 
slept sound too, I’ll warrant you. Once, how- 
ever, I had rather an uneasy time of it. I was 
belated in passing through a tract of wood near 
the Tombigbe river: so I struck a light, made 
a fire, and turned my horse loose, while I 
stretched myself to sleep. By and bye I 
heard the wolves howl. My horse came crowd- 
ing near me for protection, for he was terribly 
frightened. I drove him off, but he returned, 
and drew nearer and nearer, and stood looking 





at me and at the fire, and dozing, and nodding, 
and tottering on his fore feet, for he was power- 
ful tired. After a while I heard a strange dismal 
cry. I thought at first it might be an owl. I 
heard it again; and then I knew it was not an 
owl, but must be a panther. 

“ ¢] felt rather awkward, for I had no weapon 
but a double-bladed penknife. I, however, 
prepared for defence in the best way I could, 
and piled up small brands from the fire to 
pepper him with, should he come nigh. The 
company of my horse now seemed a comfort to 
me; the poor creature laid down beside me and 
soon fell asleep, being so tired. I kept watch, 
and nodded, and dozed, and started awake, and 
looked round, expecting to see the flaring eyes 
of the panther close upon me; but somehow or 
other, fatigue got the better of me, and I fell 
asleep outright. In the morning I found the 
tracks of a panther within sixty paces: they 
were as large as my two fists. He had evidently 
been walking backwards and forwards, trying 
to make up his mind to attack me, but luckily 
he had not courage.’ ” 


In contrast to this, we must give a morn- 
ing scene,—the breaking up the encampment 
for the day. 

“T sat on a rock that overhung the spring at 
the upper part of the dell, and amused myself 
by watching the changing scene before me. 
First, the preparations for departure :—horses 
driven in from the purlieus of the camp ; rangers 
riding about rocks and bushes in quest of others 
that had strayed to a distance; the bustle of 
packing up camp equipage, and the clamour 
after kettles and frying-pans, borrowed by one 
mess from another, mixed up with oaths and 
exclamations at restive horses or others that had 
wandered away to graze after being backed, 
among which the voice of our little Frenchman 
Tonish was particularly to be distinguished. 

“ The bugle sounded the signal to mount and 
march. The troop filed off in irregular line 
down the glen, and through the open forest, 
winding and gradually disappearing among the 
trees, though the clamour of voices, and the 
notes of the bugle, could be heard for some time 
afterwards. The rear-guard remained under the 
trees in the lower part of the dell, some on horse- 
back, with their rifles on their shoulders ; others 
seated by the fire or lying on the ground, gossip- 
ing in a low, lazy tone of voice, their horses, un- 
saddled, standing and dozing around ; while one 
of the rangers, profiting by this interval of lei- 
sure, was shaving himself before a pocket mirror 
stuck against the trunk of a tree. 

“The clamour of voices and the notes of the 
bugle at length died away, and the glen relapsed 
into quiet and silence, broken occasionally by 
the low murmuring tones of the group around 
the fire, the pensive whistle of some laggard 
among the trees, or the rustling of the yellow 
leaves which the lightest breath of air brought 
down in wavering showers, a sign of the depart- 
ing glories of the year.” 


There is a delightful tone of heart-sound- 
ness and enjoyment in this picture. “ In- 
deed,” as our author says, a few pages fur- 
ther on— 

“T can scarcely conceive a kind of life more 
calculated to put both mind and body in a health- 
ful tone. A morning’s ride of several hours, 
diversified by hunting incidents; an encamp- 
ment in the afternoon under some noble grove 
on the borders of a stream; an evening banquet 
of venison fresh killed, roasted, or broiled on 
the coals; turkeys just from the thickets, and 
wild honey from the trees ; and all relished with 
an appetite unknown to the gourmands of the 
cities. And then at night—such sweet sleeping 
in the open air; or waking and gazing at the 
moon and stars, shining between the branches of 
the trees !” 





We are totally perplexed by the passages 
which call for extract as we proceed; and 
can only notice, with a passing word, Beatte’s 
success as a hunter, and his gradual advance 
in the good graces of all the party; and make 
a like casual mention of some sketches of 
Delaware character and superstitions, and of 
Pawnee warfare, which occur in the course 
of the few following pages; for we must 
find room for a part of “ the search for the 
Elk.” 


“When breakfast was over, the Captain 
mounted his horse to go in quest of the elk 
which he had wounded on the preceding even- 
ing, and which, he was persuaded, had received 
its death-wound. I determined to join him in 
the search; and we accordingly sallied forth 
together, accompanied also by his brother the 
sergeant, and a lieutenant. Two rangers followed 
on foot, to bring home the carcass of the doe 
which the sergeant had killed. We had not 
ridden far, when we came to where it lay, on the 
side of a hill, in the midst of a beautiful wood- 
land scene. The two rangers immediately fell 
to work, with true hunters’ skill, to dismember 
it, and prepare it for transportation to the camp, 
while we continued on our course. We 
along sloping hill sides, among skiits of thicket 
and scattered forest trees, until we came to a 
place where the long herbage was pressed down 
with numerous elk beds. Here the Captain had 
first roused the gang of elks; and, after looking 
about diligently for a little while, he pointed out 
their ‘trail,’ the foot-prints of which were as 
large as those of horned cattle. He now put 
himself upon the track, and went quietly forward, 
the rest of us following him in Indian file. At 
length he halted at the place where the elk had 
been when shot at: spots of blood on the sur- 
rounding herbage showed that the shot had been 
effective. The wounded animal had evidently 
kept for some distance with the rest of the herd, 
as could be seen by sprinklings of blood here 
and there on the shrubs and weeds bordering the 
trail. These at length suddenly disappeared. 
‘Somewhere hereabout,’ said the Captain, ‘ the 
elk must have turned off from the gang. When- 
ever they feel themselves mortally wounded, 
they will turn aside, and seek some out-of-the- 
way place to die alone. * * * 

“The elk must be somewhere in that neigh- 
bourhood,’ said the Captain, ‘as you may know 
by those turkey buzzards wheeling about in the 
air; for they always hover in that way above 
some carcass. However, the dead elk cannot 
get away, so let us follow the trail of the living 
ones ; they may have halted at no great distance, 
and we may find them grazing, and get another 
crack at them.’ 

“ We accordingly returned, and resumed the 
trail of the elks, which led us a straggling course 
over hill and dale, covered with scattered oaks, 
Every now and then we would catch a glimpse 
of a deer bounding away across some glade of 
the forest; but the Captain was not to be 
diverted from his elk hunt by such inferior 
game. A large flock of wild turkeys, too, were 
roused by the trampling of our horses ; some 
scampered off as fast as their long legs could 
carry them ; others fluttered up into the trees, 
where they remained, with outstretched necks, 
gazing at us. The Captain would not allow a 
rifle to be discharged at them, lest it should 
alarm the elk, which he hoped to find in the 
vicinity. At length we came to where the forest 
ended in a steep bank, and the Red Fork 
wound its way below us, between broad sandy 
shores. The trail descended the bank, and we 
could trace it, with our eyes, across the level 
sands until it terminated in the river, which it 
was evident the gang had forded on the preceding 
evening. 

“*It is needless to follow on any further,’ 
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said the Captain. ‘The elk must have been 
much frightened ; and, after crossing the river, 
may have kept on for twenty miles without 
stopping. 

“ Our little party now divided : the lieutenant 
and sergeant making a circuit in quest of game, 
and the Captain and myself taking the direction 
of the camp. On our way we came to a buffalo 
track more than a year old. It was not wider 
than an ordinary footpath, and worn deep into 
the soil, for these animals follow each other in 
single file. Shortly afterwards we met two 
rangers on foot, hunting. They had wounded an 
elk, but he had escaped; and in pursuing him 
they had found the one shot by the Captain on 
the preceding evening. They turned back and 
conducted us to it. It wasa noble animal, as 
large as a yearling heifer, and lay in an open 
part of the forest, about a mile and half distant 
from the place where it had been shot. The 
turkey buzzards which we had previously noticed 
were wheeling in the air above it. The obser- 
vation of the Captain seemed verified. The poor 
animal, as life was ebbing away, had apparently 
abandoned its unhurt companions, and turned 
aside to die alone.” 


And here it is necessary to pause — we 
warn our readers, however, that we have not 
gone half way through this delightful book. 





The Life of Dr. Thomas Linacre, Physician 
to King Henry, VIII., §c. By J. N. 
Johnson, M.D. Edited by R. Graves. 
London: Lumley. 

Ir has been too long the custom to describe 
the middle ages as a blank in the history of 
literature, to assume that intellect was para- 
lyzed for ten entire centuries, and to stigma- 
tize this period as one of monkish ignorance 
and feudal barbarism. The revival of science 
in the sixteenth century has been regarded 
as a literal bursting of the barriers of the 
tomb—an absolute resurrection from death. 
Such is not the progress of human affairs : 
in the intellectual as in the physical world, 
nature follows a regular and progressive 
course. The cause of the common error is, 
that our writers do not look upon the middle 
ages as affording two distinct objects of con- 
templation, the gradual decay of one system, 
and the slow growth of another. In the 
fourth century Roman literature fell in the 
ruin of the empire and of paganism ; and a 
literature began to show indistinct linea- 
ments, which but slowly assumed a definite 
shape, but it was the literature of a new 
social system and of a new creed. The 
growth of one, and the decadence of the 
other, had, however, many points in common; 
so have the helplessness of infancy and the 
helplessness of old age ; the idle theories of 
the last pagan philosophers, and the equally 
idle legends of the early fathers, have been 
quoted together as a proof of the darkness 
which then overshadowed the human mind; 
but they have no connexion ;—philosophy 
from the fourth to the sixth century displayed 
the folly of age—theology the folly of child- 
hood. The new literature grew slowly, for it 
was placed under the guardianship of its 
rival. 

Romantic fiction and scholastic philosophy 
became the most marked characteristics of 
intellectual progress after the age of Charle- 
magne ; the lively effusions of the Trouba- 
dours remind us of young imagination trying 
its strength of wing; the scholastic disputes 
are the first skirmishes in the great struggle 





inquiry against ecclesiastical domination. 
Rome gained a temporary victory when St. 
Seem triumphed over Abelard, but the 
standard of philosophic independence was 
raised, and though it often bowed in the con- 
test, its flag was never struck, until it even- 
tually waved in triumph over bigotry and 
despotism. History has been called “ the 
biography of nations,”—with at least equal 
propriety it may be termed “ the biography 
of social and intellectual systems;” we love 
to trace the greatness of Rome from the first 
collection of huts on the Palatine hill, to the 
day when all owned the sway of the imperial 
city, from the banks of the Euphrates to the 
shores of the Atlantic ; not less interesting is 
it to follow the growth of modern civilization 
in its successive stages of childhood, youth, 
and manhood, to discover the elements of 
strength in its weakness, of wisdom in its 
folly, of unity in its apparent confusion. 
Such, we think, will be the result of a care- 
ful investigation of the literature of the 
middle ages. Let us take, as an example, 
a portion of the catechism compiled by our 
countryman Alcuin for the use of Pepin, the 
second son of Charlemagne, in the form of a 
dialogue between himself and his pupil. 

P. What is writing?—d. The guardian of 
history. 

P. What is language ?—A. The interpreter 
of the soul. 

P. What is life? —4. Enjoyment tothe happy, 
misery to the wretched, expectation of death. 

P. What is man?—A. The slave of death, a 
hurried traveller, a guest in an inn. 

P. What is the earth?—A. The mother of 
all that grows, the nurse of all that exists, the 
gulph that will swallow all living. 

P. What is the sea?—A. The road of the 
brave, the boundary of nations, the receptacle of 
rivers, the source of rain. 

P. What is Hope?—4. A waking dream. 

P. What are leguminous plants?—4. The 
friends of physicians, the glory of cooks. 

P. What is faith?—A. The certainty of un- 
known and marvellous things. 

We need not quote farther from this whim- 
sical composition, in which physics, morality, 
anatomy, and natural history are grouped 
together with all the disorder of childhood ; 
where a moral sentence is given as a scien- 
tific definition, and an ingenious turn of 
thought, as a serious explanation. Still we 
think that in it may be perceived great in- 
genuity of thought and precision of style ; 
the answers seem generally calculated to 
give the pupil materials for the exercise of 
his faculties, rather than knowledge with 
which he should rest contented. It is a 
work of ‘ progress,”—such also was the cha- 
racter of the age in which it was produced. 
It is not necessary to our present purpose to 
investigate the gradual growth of literature ; 
we must pass over the effects produced by 
the example of the Saracens, and the debt of 
gratitude due to the Khaliphs for reviving 
ancient and founding modern science, a debt 
which Christendom is equally unwilling to 
acknowledge or repay. We must hasten to 
the revival of Greek literature, consequent 
on the fall of Constantinople, which forms 
the principal subject of the volume before us. 

Whether Linacre was the very first, or 
only among the first, to intreduce Greek lite- 
rature into England, is a poiut not worth 
contesting ; in either case he has claims on 
our gratitude, which warrant us in wishing 





of freedom against power, of the spirit of 





the life of a student are indeed very few, and 
ean scarcely be very striking ; but of these 
incidents Linacre’s biographer has not suffi. 
ciently availed himself, but has wasted his 
own time and that of his readers in trifij 
discussions on minute points of chronology, 
A still greater fault is he use of vague gene. 
ralities: it would have been easy to haye 
selected such facts from our old writers, ag 
would have illustrated the state of education 
in England at the accession of Henry VIJ.. 
and one such fact would have better enabled 
us to appreciate Linacre’s improvements, 
than a volume of mere dissertation ; but let 
us e’en “take the good the gods provide us,” 
and derive from these pages all the adyan- 
tages they can afford. 

Linacre’s own story is easily told : he was 
born at Canterbury, educated in a monastery, 
sent to Oxford; he visited Italy, returned, 
was highly esteemed by the circle of scholars 
which then rendered England celebrated, 
practised medicine, read lectures at Oxford, 
translated some Greek works into Latin, 
founded the College of Physicians, which 
succeeded, and some Greek lectureships 
which failed ; lived beloved, and died lament- 
ed. Some specimens of his Latin composi- 
tion are given, which are remarkable for pure 
style, but bear no traces of original thought, 
There is, consequently, little to interest us in 
the man himself, except so far as he was 
connected with the progress of classical lite. 
rature in England, and to that point our 
attention must be confined. 

The first great school established in Eng- 
land after the Norman conquest, was founded 
at Croyland, at the close of the eleventh cen- 
tury. The following was the course of edu- 
cation :-— 

‘Early in the morning the young pupils 
heard the lectures of Brother Odo in grammar. 
At noon Terricus, a sophist, explained to those 
of advanced years the logic of Aristotle, with 
the introductions and comments of Porphy- 
rius and Averroés. Brother William was occu- 
pied in the afternoon by an exposition of the 
rhetoric of Cicero and Quinctilian. On Sundays 
and holidays Gislebert preached in the neigh- 
bouring churches, and chiefly directed his argu- 
ments against the errors and infidelity of the 
Jews.” 

In this course the formal sciences alone are 
included, and its effect must have been to 
discourage all original investigation. The 
disputes between the Thomists and Scotists, 
in which an Englishman, Occham, took a 
distinguished part, tended to enfranchise the 
mind; and the numerous discussions which 
took place, though on trifles that would now 
excite a smile, often elicited important truths 
in the collision of opinion. But the zeal of 
the clergy against the heresies of Wickliffe, 
the hatred of innovation displayed by the 
monks who ruled the universities, and the 
civil wars between the houses of York and 
Lancaster, nipped the germs of improve- 
ment; and the Franciscans at Oxford sold 
for mere trifles the precious manuscripts be- 
stowed upon their institution by the munifi- 
cence of a better age. 

“ Leland, whose bias led him to a personal 
examination of the antiquities of his country, 
has left a singular memorial of the wretched 
state in which the libraries of the sixteenth 
century were preserved. ‘To his request to be 
allowed to see the library of the Franciscans at 
Oxford, which he had an ardent desire to exa- 





him a better biographer. ‘The incidents in 





mine, it was objected by some of the members 
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that access to So sacred a retreat could be per- 
mitted to none but their prior and the holy ba- 
chelors of their house. By a royal edict, how- 
ever, the reluctant monks were compelled to 
tify his curiosity; and great was his astonish- 
ment, when instead of the precious and valuable 
volumes, which had been bequeathed to them by 
Grostest, he found nothing but dust, cobwebs, 
worms and dirt, and a few worthless books, for 
which he would not have given three halfpence. 
The collections of Bacon had shared no better 
fate than that of Grostest; the few works, which 
had not been disposed of, were kept fastened 
with chains in the most obscure parts of the 
house, the victims of filth and damp.” 

The accession of the house of Tudor re- 
stored peace to England, and the minds of 
English scholars were once more directed to 
the improvement of the nation’s literary cha- 
racter. ‘Their first great effort was to intro- 
duce the study of the Greek language, and 
in this they had to encounter a storm of op- 

ition for which they were badly prepared. 

“The obstacles, which were opposed to the 
cultivation of the new language, were sufficiently 
discouraging to those who laboured in its cause, 
nor was it till the beginning of the sixteenth 
century that any considerable progress was 
effected ; and that rather from the exertions of 
its patrons and the authority of the court, by 
which they were seconded, than from any con- 
viction of its proper or exclusive merits. Invec- 
tives of every kind were hurled against it. Its 
chief adversaries, the monks, not satisfied with 
indulging a private enmity, by proclaiming it to 
be the source of all heresy, made the pulpit sub- 
servient to their hostility, and involved the re- 
putation of the Fathers of the Church in the 
charges which they brought against it. The 
schoolmen, who saw in its success the wane of 
their own power, harboured similar feelings, 
and whilst the sophistry of their art was no less 
maliciously employed to arrest its progress, the 
only recompense which Hebraists and Grecians 
received for their toils was the opprobrious term 
of infidel, which was as odiously attached to one 
party, as that of heretic was as falsely charged 
on the other. One preacher at Oxford, having 
heaped the most virulent reproaches upon the 
language, was silenced only by a royal command. 
The oft told story of the court preacher, who, in 
the spirit of folly rather than of Christian wis- 
dom, indulged before the king in a no less de- 
termined hatred, but total ignorance of the 
language which he condemned, may stand as a 
sample of the qualifications of most of its im- 
pugners, and of the abilities of the priesthood, 
who perverted their calling to effect the sup- 
pression of that which exposed their own igno- 
rance in proportion as it gave light and know- 
ledge to the rest of mankind.” 

It must not, however, be supposed that 
much was primarily gained by the success 
of the patrons of Greek. They cared little 
for the classic authors in that language, with 
the single exception of Aristotle; their atten- 
tion was exclusively confined to the sophists, 
the rhetoricians, and the theologians. Lin- 
acre himself translated a tract of Proclus, 
and some treatises of Galen, but we find no 
trace of his having bestowed a thought upon 
the poets, the philosophers, or the historians. 

But the great event in Linacre’s life was the 
founding of the College of Physicians, letters 
patent for which were granted in 1518. The 
conductors of the college were soon involved 
in a war with the University of Oxford, 
vhich finally led to a great improvement of 
the medical course in that university. 

“The university of Oxford had admitted 
Simon Ludford, originally a Franciscan friar 
and afterwards an apothecary in London, and 





David Laughton, a coppersmith, two ignorant, 
unlettered, and incompetent persons, to the 
honours of the baccalaureate in medicine. The 
college reproved the university by letter, recom- 
mending that the vote which conferred the de- 
grees should be rescinded, and advising a more 
cautious conduct in the future dispensation of 
them. With the former the university did not 
think it fit to comply, and the college was medi- 
tating further proceedings, when the inquisition 
of the Cardinal Pole, in 1556, for the reforma- 
tion of religion and faith, and the correction of 
collegiate abuses, enabled them to prosecute 
their appeal with more effect. The college im- 
mediately laid their complaints before the visi- 
tors, to whom they gave the following specimen 
of Laughton’s pretensions. ‘ Cujus infantia 
cum suggessit, ut quomodo corpus declinaretur, 
exigeremus, respondit—hic, hac et hoc corpus, 
accusativo corporem ;’ adding, ‘ egregius certé 
ex universitate medicus, cui humana vita com- 
mitteretur.’ The visitors interdicted the Uni- 
versity from a repetition of this licence, and 
provided that a certain course of study should 
be followed by each candidate previously to his 
incorporation.” 

On the whole, we have been disappointed 
with this work, but our praise is due to the 
author for having directed public attention 
to the subject. A good political and literary 
history of the middle ages is still wanting,— 
one that should trace the rise of municipal 
freedom and its victories over feudalism; the 
growth of philosophical inquiry, its struggles 
against ecclesiastical domination, and its final 
triumph. 


Topography of Thebes, and General View 
of Egypt. By I. G, Wilkinson, Esq. 8vo. 
London: Murray. 

We were speculating not long since on the 

possible effect of steam in opening Egypt to 

our summer tourists—and here, as if in anti- 

cipation of the fulfilment of our dream, is a 

work, which, all higher considerations for 

the moment laid aside, might serve as a 

guide book. Even Mr. Wilkinson himself 

seems to have contemplated such use for it, 
and it is accordingly described in the title- 
page as “a short account of the principal 
objects worthy of notice in the valley of the 

Nile,” and we have, in an Appendix, a 

chapter on “ Things required for travelling 

in Egypt, with general instructions to those 
who visit it,” and a “ Vocabulary” for their 
use. 

Unfortunately, our general arrangements 
for the present number were completed 
before this work was received. We have, 
however, read it through with much interest; 
but as we could not do justice, either to the 
subject or ourselves, in a hurried notice, we 
shall be content this week to give Mr. Wil- 
kinson’s account of Mohammed Ali, and the 
general government of the country :— 

“ Egypt is no longer governed by twenty-four 
Beys or Sangaks, as in the time of the Ghooz 
(Memlooks), but each province has its maméor, 
inferior only to the governor of Upper Egypt, 
whose capital is E’ Sioot. Under each mamoor 
are nazers, or inspectors of districts, whose juris- 
diction extends over seven kdshefs or governors 
of towns and of the surrounding lands and vil- 
lages, and under each of these again are seven or 
eight Qy’magqdms, according to the number of 
villages in the district. The office of these last 
is to superintend the cultivation of the lands, 
and to collect the taxes, assisted by the Shekh 
beled, or native chief of each village, who is 
under these Turkish officers, A superintendent, 





or nazer shekh (Shekh el Meshy’kh) also over- 
looks the shekhs beled, under the immediate 
orders of the kashef ; and the mobdsher, a Chris- 
tian inspector, appoints the numerous Copt scribes 
and collects their accounts, 

* The salary + of the Kiaiha Bey, now gover- 
nor of Upper Egypt, is 3000 purses, upwards of 
21,000 pounds sterling a year; of the mamoor, 
120 to 180 purses (reduced from 300) ; of the 
nazer, 60 to 84 purses annually ; of the kashef, 
from 300 to 600 piastres a month; of the Qy- 
maqam from 125 to 150 piastres (reduced from 
200) a month; of the shekh el Meshykh, 200 
piastres a month; and of the embasher or mo- 
basher, 64 purses (reduced from 12 and 18 
purses) annually ; the Copt scribe receiving one 
fodtha from every real of the taxes levied in the 
year. 

“ These are paid from the government trea- 
sury; and the only person who has a direct and 
legal claim on the peasant is the shekh beled, 
who takes the produce of one in every twenty- 
five feddans, with presents of different kinds ac- 
cording to the means or fears of the donor. 

“ It is the invariable maxim of a Turk never 
to refuse a gift; and the fellah has long since 
learnt the necessity of courting the good-will or 
deprecating the displeasure of his rulers by oc- 
casional peace-offerings, which, though their 
object is known, have generally a momentary 
effect, and perhaps relieve him from some op- 
pressive exaction. In many instances, severity 
is practised purposely to elicit these boons ; but 
their reward depends on the caprice of the re- 
ceiver, and is generally detrimental to some 
other peasant. Thus, if the shekh, surveyor, or 
Copt scribe are bribed, the donor's field of a 
hundred acres is measured with the more accu- 
rate and approximate census of one hundred and 
five, and the additional ten are added to the 
hundred and fifteen of a neighbour ; or the pro- 
portion of cotton he is to sow is diminished ; or 
he is allowed to carry home an ardeb of wheat 
by night from the field he has cultivated for the 
granaries of the pasha. 

“'T’o such an extent are the exactions of the 
inferior governors carried in Upper Egypt, that 
if the government demand for one qantar of 
butter is to be raised from the peasants, they do 
not fail to increase it to two, or one and a half, 
the surplus being appropriated by and divided 
between them: and the nominal ardéb of seed, 
diminished to three quarters, must be received 
without a murmur, and returned’ in full to the 
Efendee of the government granary. In com- 
plaining of the number of persons who prey upon 
the fruits of his labours, justly might the peasant 
exclaim, ‘sic vos non vobis fertis aratra boves ;” 
and his humorous comparison of the government 
of Egypt with the habits of fish, whose smaller 
fry serve to feed those of a larger and more vo- 
racious kind, is well known, and aptly applied 
to the present system, when every Verres is en- 
riched by the spoliation of the peasant, from the 
mamoor to the mequddem, or beadle of the 
lowest governor. 

“ But the greatest injustice is this, that the 
honest man who has paid his arrears is obliged, 
if he has still any produce in hand, to make up 
for the debt of some other person, on whom an 
obligatory check is given by the government for 
the amount ; and the helpless peasant, unable to 


+ The salaries of some of the chief officers, both civil 
and military, are enormous: Ahmed Pasha Taher and 
Ahmed Pasha of Mekkeh are said each to have 5000 
purses; Moharrem Bey and the Defterdar Bey each 
3000. A general of division 400, a major-general 350, 
a general of brigade 300 purses, &c. 

e revenue of Egypt is variously estimated, some 
averaging it at 25,000,000 of dollars, others at 2,100,000/., 
and others again from 2,500,0002. to 3,000,000/. sterling. 
Under Mohammed Khosrow Pasha it is said to have 
been 60,000 purses or.750,000/., ing to the value 
of the purse at that time. s 

t A purse is about 7/. 3s. English. Since writing 
this, the value of the purse has been reduced to about 
6i., owing to the deterioration of the coin of Egypt. 
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procure from the defaulter, or his dishonest 
neighbour, what the fear of a Turkish ruler has 
not succeeded in eliciting, remains for ever de- 
prived of that right which he can have no hopes 
of obtaining. 

“ Besides the injury these men inflict on the 
revenues of the pasha, the total want of encou- 
ragement for the peasant to improve the agricul- 
tural productions of the country, is another ma- 
terial consideration. Trees are seldom or never 
reared, or if some few are planted in the vicinity 
of the large towns, no inducement is held out to 
attend to their culture, and the despondent fellah 
wilfully neglects them to avoid their additional 


“ Independent of the losses occasioned to per- 
sons of every class by the monopolies of the 
Pasha, who in straining every nerve in order to 

repare for and prosecute the war against the 

ultan, has overlooked the welfare of his people, 
the provincial governors, relying on that security 
which a distance from the capital affords them, 
have recourse to numerous tyrannical measures, 
in order to exact from the peasant extra duties, 
which they appropriate to themselves; and fre- 
quently have the finesse to evade those orders 
which the Pasha sometimes transmits for the 
relief of the peasant, and the dispensation of 
justice. And so fully persuaded are some of the 
more intelligent fellahs of this fact, that they 
have been known to declare that ‘if the inten- 
tions of Mohammed Ali were not thwarted by 
the intrigues of their oppressors, the murmurs of 
the peasantry would be speedily converted into 
that praise, which is due to the humanity of his 
disposition.’ For, when I have laid before the 
reader the preceding statements, relative to the 
eondition of the peasants, and felt it my duty to 
be guided solely by those facts which are the 
result of inquiry on the spot, I do not think it 
less incumbent on me to pay a just tribute to the 
character of the Pasha, if I cannot to his mode 
of government; and it is sincerely to be hoped 
that, prompted by the natural bent of his incli- 
nation, and the desire he is said to have ex- 
pressed of ameliorating the state of the country, 
and aided by the transcendent abilities he pos- 
sesses, a day of happiness and deliverance from 
oppression may soon dawn upon the peasant ; 
and the accomplishment of so praiseworthy an 
object will reflect some real lustre on the flat- 
tered name of the Viceroy of Egypt.” 


Select Specimens of the Theatre of the Hin- 
dus. Translated from the original San- 
skrit. By Horace Hayman Wilson, M.A., 
F.R.S., &c. 2 vols. 8vo. Second Edition. 
London : Parbury, Allen & Co. 


THEsE specimens were originally published 
in Calcutta, and a very limited number re- 
printed in this country: they were ably and 
copiously reviewed in Blackwood’s Maga- 
sine ; but many adverse circumstances pre- 
cluded the translator’s experiment from re- 
ceiving a fair trial, and the great body of 
readers from deciding whether the Hindd 
dramas deserve to rank among the standard 
works of general literature. To the vast 
majority these volumes will appear perfectly 
new, and this is a sufficient reason for giving 
them a more extended notice than we usually 
accord to second editions. It must also be 
added, that the corrections and alterations 
introduced into the present edition are con- 
siderable, both in number and importance ; 
and that the lovers of Hindi literature could 
not desire to have the case of their favourite 
study submitted to the tribunal of public 
taste under better auspices. The name of 
Professor Wilson is known throughout Eu- 
rope and Asia ;—the learned of both conti- 





nents pay willing homage to his indefati- 
gable research and extensive acquirements ; 
and, to great learning, he adds the rarer qua- 
lifications of refined taste. If this accom- 
plished scholar fails to naturalize K4lid4sa, 
no future translator can hope for success. 
We must, therefore, give a full and fair hear- 
ing to a question that is to be decided once 
and for ever. 


The very existence of a Hindd drama was 
unknown in Europe until Sir William Jones 
published his translation of ‘ Sakuntalé,’ or 
‘The Fatal Ring,’ which, by the way, we 
should gladly have seen included in this col- 
lection : the great merits of that delightful 
piece pointed out the subject as worthy of 
farther investigation ; but so many difficulties 
impeded the attempt, that none but the most 
enterprising could venture to pursue the 
track. The metaphysical character of the 
next translated specimen, ‘The Rise of the 
Moon of Intellect,’ published by the late Dr. 
Taylor, of Bombay, damped the ardour pro- 
duced by the ‘Sakuntalé ;’ and the analysis 
of ‘The Stolen Marriage’ given in the ‘Asiatic 
Researches,’ by Mr. Colebroke, though well 
calculated to revive attention to the subject, 
appeared in an Essay on Sanscrit and Pré- 
krit prosody, and in a volume not likely to 
fall in the way of general readers. It must 
be added, that these plays are the represen- 
tatives of classes of Hindi dramas, the mytho- 
pastoral and the metaphysical: they could 
not, therefore, convey to Europeans an ade- 
quate notion of a literature affording “ex- 
amples of the drama of domestic, as well as 
of heroic life—of original invention as well 
as of legendary tradition.” 


Before entering upon an analysis of some 
of the specimens, it is necessary to say a 
few words on the general character of the 
Hindi drama; for its merits and its defects 
are all its own: we can trace neither in its 
conduct nor construction any similarity to 
those which we have been accustomed to 
consider the perfection of dramatic art; there 
is no limit to the number of acts; the uni- 
ties of time and place are disregarded, though 
unity of plot is uniformly observed. The rules 
and restrictions to which the author is sub- 
ject are very numerous and very minute, but 
they all spring from the peculiar social sys- 
tem of the Hindts, and are essentially con- 
nected with national developement. They 
are written in a language that must have 
been unintelligible to the great bulk of the 
audience ; but, being thus reserved for the 
privileged classes, they maintain a high moral 
purpose, and a stately purity, too often dis- 
regarded where it is necessary to court po- 
pular applause. Theatrical representations 
amongst the Hindis, as amongst the ancient 
Greeks, formed an essential part of religious 
ceremonials; and, as the Greek tragedians 
frequently borrowed the outlines of their 
plots from the Homeric poems, so did the 
dramatists of India from their national epics, 
the Mah4-bhérat and the Ramayana. The 
notoriety of the stories probably counter- 
balanced, in some degree, the difficulties 
which arose from their being represented in 
a language scarcely intelligible to the multi- 
tude. Professor Wilson, in his Introduction, 
enumerates the several species of the In- 
dian drama, and the strict rules prescribed 
to each: to his pages, we must refer our 
readers—having said enough to show that 





the specimen before us cannot fairly be tried 
by the canons of European criticism. 

The first of the selected dramas js ‘The 
Toy-Cart :’ it extends to ten acts, and is one 
of the happiest specimens of a combination 
of two plots, with which we are acquainted, 
The outlines of the principal story may be 
told in a few words :—Charudatta is a Brah. 
man, of a wealthy and respectable fami 
reduced to poverty by his munificence; by, 
he still preserves his noble disposition, jy. 
menting, not the loss of his wealth, but his 
diminished power of benefiting his felloy. 
creatures. 

I do not, trust me, grieve for my lost wealth: 

But that the guest no longer seeks the dwelling, 
Whence wealth has vanish’d, does I own afflict me, 
Like the ungrateful bees, who wanton fly 

The elephant’s broad front, when thick congeals 
The dried up dew, they visit me no more. 

A wealthy lady, Vasantaséné, falls in love 
with him, and resolves to become his second 
wife. She visits him during one of those 
terrific storms so frequent in the rainy sea- 
son, which is powerfully described in a con- 
versation between the lady and her Vita, 
or parasite, from which the following is a 
extract :— 


Vit. There, like a string of elephants, the clouds 
In regular file, by lightning fillets bound, 
Move slowly at their potent god’s commands. 
* - 


Vas. Hailed by the peafowl with their shrillest cries, 
By the pleased storks delightedly caressed, 

And by the provident swans with anxious eye 
Regarded, yonder rests one threatening cloud 
Involving all the atmosphere in gloom. 

Vit. The countenance of heaven is close concealed, 
By shades the lightning scant irradiat 
The day and night confusedly intermix, 

And all the lotus eyes of ether close. 

The world is lulled to slumber by the sound 
Of falling waters, sheltered by the clouds 
That countless crowd the chambers of the sky. 

Vas. The stars are all extinct, as fades the m 
Of kindness in a bad man’s heart. The heavens 
Are shorn of all their radiance, as the wife 
Her glory loses in her husband’s absence. 

Samst’hanaka, the brother of the reigning 
sovereign, falls in love with Vasantaséni— 
but, irritated by her scornful rejection of him, 
resolves to murder her. His parasite, who 
had hitherto been the companion of his vices, 
shrinks from the perpetration of such a crime: 
when asked, “‘ Who shall see you?” he re- 
plies— 

All nature—the surrounding realms of space; 
The genii of these groves, the moon, the sun, 
The winds, the vault of heaven, the firm-set earth, 
Hell’s awful ruler, and the conscious soul— 
These all bear witness to the good or ill 
That men perform, and these will see the deed. 

The wicked prince next applies to his slave, 
Sthavaraka, who makes the attempt, and then 
accuses Charudatta of the crime. The mat- 
ter is brought before the criminal court; but 
the evidence is so obscure, that the judge, 
using a very undignified simile, declares that 
“his understanding labours like a cow in 4 
quagmire.” At this moment, some jewels 
are produced, which Vasantaséna had given 
to purchase a toy-cart for Charudatta’s little 
son, and, on the strength of this evidence, 
the Brahman is condemned. Just as the 
executioner is about to strike the fatal blow, 
Vasantasén4, who had only been wounded, 
rushes in—the Brahman’s life is spared, and 
a revolution in the state, which forms the 
underplot in the drama, restores him to 
wealth, and the pleasures of beneficence. 

‘The Hero and the Nymph,’ by Kalidasa, 
is the second and most interesting of these 








“¢ Atcertain periods a thick dew exhales from the 
ele } t’s temples. The peculiarity, though known 
to Strabo, seems to have escaped naturalists 
when it was noticed by Cuvier.” 
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lays. Urvasi, one of the nymphs of heaven, 
Feing rescued from the power of a malignant 
spirit by Purdravas, falls in love with her 
deliverer, who kindles with a mutual flame. 
The nymph, while performing her part in a 
sacred drama, unconsciously uttered the secret 
of her mortal love, and was sentenced to lose 
her divine knowledge ; but, as one of the 
tators informs us, 
m4 aan was om, See meen | 
her to him. The mortal who engrossed her thoughts, 
he said, had been his friend in the hour of peril; he 
aided him in conflict with the enemies of the gods, 
and was entitled to his acknowledgment. She must 
accordingly repair to the monarch, and remain with 
him till he beholds the offspring she shall bear him. 
With the consent of his queen, Purtiravas 
marries the nymph, and retires with her into 
a desert, where there should be no interrup- 
tion to their mutual love. After some time, 
Urvasi strays into a forest belonging to a 
malignant power, who transforms her into a 
vine. Purtravas, ignorant of her fate, loses 
his senses, and the noble lyric strains in 
which his insane grief is expressed, are 
among the finest effusions of Kaliddsa’s 


muse. 





Arr. 
I will speak to this peacock—Oh tell, 
If, free on the wing as you soar, 
In forest, or meadow, or dell, 
You have seen the loved nymph I deplore— 
You will know her, the fairest of damsels fair 
By her large soft eye, and her graceful air. 
(Advancing to the bird and bowing.) 
Bird of the dark blue throat and eye of jet, 
Oh tell me, have you seen the lovely face 
Of my fair bride—lost in this dreary wilderness ? 
Her charms deserve your gaze. How—no reply! 
He answers not, but beats a measure. How— 
What means this merry mood? Oh yes, I know 
The cause. He now may boast his plumage 
Without a peer, nor shame to shew his glories 
Before the floating tresses of my Urvasi. 
] leave him, nor will waste a thought on one 
Who feels no pity for another’s woes. 
(Proceeds, Music.) 
Yonder, amidst the thick and shady branches 
Of the broad jambu, cowers the kot/—faint 
Her flame of passion in the hotter breath 
Of noon. She of the birds is wisest famed— 
I will address her. 
* » * + = 
Arr. 
Say, nursling of a stranger nest,+ 
Say, hast thou chanced my love to see, 
Amidst these gardens of the blest, 
Wandering at liberty ; 
Or warbling with a voice divine 
Melodious strains more sweet than thine ? 
(Approaches, and kneels.) 
Sweet bird—whom lovers deem Love’s messenger,} 
Skilled to direct the God’s envenomed shafts 
And tame the proudest heart; oh, hither guide 
My lovely fugitive, or lead my steps 
To where — lef iv 
urns to his left, and as if replying. 
Why did she leave ow 
One so devoted to her will? In wrath 
She left me, but the cause of anger lives not 
In my imagination—the fond tyranny 
That women exercise o’er those who love them 
Brooks not the slightest shew of disregard. 
How now : the bird has flown. "Tis ever thus— 
All coldly listen to another’s sorrows. 
UVnheeding my affliction, lo, she speeds, 
Intent on joy expected, to yon tree, 
‘0 banquet on the luscious juice, the jambu§ 
rom its now ripe and roseate fruit, distils. 
Like my beloved, the bird of tuneful song 
rtsme. Jet her go—I can forgive her. 
? -_ * * . 
How beautiful the lotus—it arrests 
My path and bids me gaze on it—the bees 
Murmur amidst its petals—like the lip 
Of my beloved it glows, when that has been 
what too rudely sipped by mine, and sweetly 
Protests against such violence—I will woo 
This honey-rifler to become my friend. 


Arr. 
Unheeding the cygnet at first, 
His beak in the nectar of passion dips ; 


(Advances.) 





“+ The koi, like the cuckoo, is said to leave its eggs 

the nests of other birds. 

“ } Because the koil’s song is especially heard at 
the season of spring, the friend of love. 

“§ The rose-apple, so denominated from its odour.” 





But fiercer and fiercer his thirst— 

As deeper he sips. 
Say, plunderer of the honied dew, hast thou 
Beheld the nymph whose large and languid eye 
Voluptuous rolls, as if it swam with wine? 
And yet methinks ’tis idle to enquire, 
For had he tasted her delicious breath 
He now would scorn the lotus. 1 will hence. 


A goddess takes pity on him, and sends 
him an amulet, by which the enchantment 
is broken, and Urvasi restored to his arms. 
As years elapse between some of the acts, 


Sam. Dismiss such melancholy thoughts. Observe 
The peafowl’s glorious plumage, as he lights 
Beneath you copse—behold, through tufted grass, 
Where come the trooping deer, bounding to covert, 
Nor fear the gaze of man ; there cooling fall 
The sparkling torrents; as they flash beneath 


| The overhanging willows, or the boughs 
| Laden with fruit declining to the stream, 


Urvasi’s son, whom she had hidden, remem- | 
bering the conditions aftixed by Indra to | 


her residence on earth, attains the age of 
manhood : an accident brings him into the 
company of his parents ; but their joy at be- 
holding hir is blighted by the remembrance, 
that Urvasi’s term on earth is expired. At 
this moment, a sage descends from heaven, 
announcing that the gods had resolved to 
admit Purtravas into their assembly, and 
that he shall enjoy eternal bliss with his Ur- 
vasi. The drama concludes with the coro- 
nation of Ayus, the son of the hero and 
nymph; and the following singular benedic- 
tion is spoken by Purtravas :— 

May learning and prosperity oppose 
No more each other, as their wont, as foes: 

But in a friendly bond together twined 
Ensure the real welfare of mankind. 

The History of Rama forms the subject 
of the third drama: it comprises the history 
of the events subsequent to the conclusion 
of the war described in the Rémdayana. 
The people of Ayodhya (Oude,) become un- 
justly suspicious of the influence that Queen 
Sita exercises over Rima: they are about 
to rise in rebellion, when Raéma consents to 
have her removed from the palace during 
her sleep, and sent into a remote exile. 
Sita throws herself into the Ganges, but is 
saved by the deity of that river; and the 
twins, of which she is subsequently delivered, 
are educated in all the knowledge of the 
East by sage ascetics. Twelve years rolled 
on, but Rama did not forget his love of Sité, 
and, when about to offer the dswamedh, or 
solemn sacrifice of a horse—the importance 
of which is well known, from Dr. Southey’s 
‘ Curse of Kehama’—a golden image of Sita 
is designed to form 2 part of the solemn rite. 
Before the ceremony, he visits the forest of 
Janast hana, the scene, as the readers of the 
Ramayana will remember, both of his ancient 
glories and of his “ love’s young dream ;”’ he is 
accompanied by the spirit of Sambiika, whom 
he had slain, and who feels grateful to Rama 
for the gift of death—because, to fall by such 
a hand, is a sure passage to a glorious im- 
mortality. The scenery of the forest, and 
the feelings with which Rama recognizes it, 
are powerfully described. 

Ram. Lies Janast’hana here? 

Sam. Towards the south, 





And vocal with innumerable choristers. 

The ’he-bear growls along the flowery brink, 

And from the incense-bearing tree, the elephant 
Snaps the light branch, and all its gam exudes, 
And breathes rich perfume through the balmy air. 
1 quit thee, lord, to visit, with thy leave, 

Ere Lascend to heaven, Agastya’s cell. 

Ram. Be thy path propitious! 

(Exit Sambika. 
’*T was here that long and happily I dwelt, 
Ere other duties and the cares of empire 
Disturbed my tranquil joys. But such our lot— 
Each various station has its proper claim. 
The hermit’s calm suits not the rank of king, 
Nor kingly state the peaceful hermitage. 
Scenes of repose, with lavish nature graced, 
Haunts undisturbed of timid birds and deer, 
Streams decorated with th’ untrodden fringe 
Of flowery blossoms and luxuriant creepers, 
I know ye well. 

The restoration of Réma to his wife and 
children is at length effected by divine in- 
terference. 

The great defect of this play is want of in- 
cident—but this is amply compensated by 
depth of feeling : affection could scarcely be 
exhibited in stronger colours than are to be 
found in the sorrowings of Rama and Sité 
when separated, and their joy when re- 
united. ‘This drama closes the first volume. 
The specimens we have given of this work 
are, we think, likely to tempt the reader to 
seek for a more intimate acquaintance with 
it. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


‘ Boswell’s Life of Johnson.’ Vol. 1.—This 
edition is to be completed in eight monthly vo- 
lumes. It will contain, the editors observe, “ all 
the existing materials for the Biography of Dr. 
Johnson, together with copious illustrations, 
critical, explanatory, and graphical.” To the 
Life will be added, Boswell’s ‘ Journal of the 
Tour to the Hebrides,’ Johnson’s own ‘ Diary 
of his Tour into Wales,’ and various private let- 
ters; and the seventh and eighth volumes will 
contain the many conversational fragments 
scattered through the writings of Mrs. Piozzi, 
Hawkins, Tyers, Miss Reynolds, Murphy, Cum- 


| berland, Nichols, and others, who have contri- 
| buted to “the general record of his wit and 


wisdom, with illustrative matter entirely new;” 
and the editors will avail themselves through- 
out of the annotations in Mr. Croker’s late 
edition. Such an edition cannot fail to be most 
welcome. Boswell’s Life is one of the most de- 
lightful, companionable, fire-side books in the 


| language; as Walter Scott said, “ it is the best 


It skirts these thickets, through whose spacious bounds | 


Wander at will the monsters of the wild. 

Fierce o’er the mountain stalks the ravenous tiger, 
Or lurks in gloomy caves; through the thick grass 
Curls the vast serpent,on whose painted back 
The cricket chirps, and with the drops that dew 
The scales allays his thirst. Silence profound 
Enwraps the forest, save where babbling springs 
Gush from the rock, or where the echoing hills 
Gave back the tiger’s roar, or where the boughs 
Burst into crackling flame, and wide extends 

The blaze the dragon’s fiery breath has kindled. 


Ram. | recognise the scene, and all the past 
Rises to recollection. ‘hese drear shades 
Appalled not Sit4, well content to brave 
The forest gloom with Rima at her side. 

Such was her wondrous love, that cheerfully 

She trod the wild. What wealth need man desire, 
Who in the fond companion of his life, 

Has one that shares his sorrows, and disperses 

All anxious care with exquisite delight? 


parlour-window book that ever was written,” 
and the present edition is not only cheap, but 
beautiful. The illustrations to this first volume 
are, a whole-length portrait of Johnson, from an 
original painting in the possession of Mr. Arch- 
deacon Cambridge, a vignette, by Stanfield, of 
the Market Place at Lichfield, with the house 


| in which Johnson was born, and a copy of an 


interesting drawing, representing Tunbridge 
Wells, with the principal visitors in 1748, in- 
cluding Johnson and his wife, with the names 


| of each individual underneath in a fac-simile of 


| the handwriting of Richardson, to whom the 


| original belonged ; and it is bound with a per- 
| fection of taste which entitles it, at once, to take 


its place on the shelves of the most choice in 
such matters, while it is substantial enough for 
the every-day use of humbler men. 

* Encyclopedia Britannica.’ Part LVI1.—We 
have more than once bestowed merited praise 
on this truly national work, and we rejoice to 
see that the number before us more than main- 
tains the high character of those previously 
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published. It contains a very complete account 
of the manufacture of glass, a Life of Goethe, 
and a critical examination of his works, mani- 
festly written by a person well acquainted with 
the spirit of German literature, and the philo- 
sophic views which Goethe was anxious to in- 
culcate. But the gem of the volume is the article 
on Government, which is one of the most perfect 

peci of the sci of politics that has 
appeared since the days of Aristotle: for this 
clear and logical statement of the principles on 
which government is founded, and by which its 
forms are determined, we believe that we are 
indebted to Mr. Mill—“ aut Erasmus aut Dia- 
bolus.” There is also an excellent treatise on 
Universal Grammar, which displays unusual 
analytic skill. The proprietors of this work are 
fully justified in stating that, ‘‘ considering its 
extent and execution, it will unquestionably 
form the cheapest, as well as the most valuable 
digest of human knowledge, that has yet ap- 
peared in Britain;” and we must once more 
remind our readers, that to suit the convenience 
of all classes, this work is now issued in numbers 
once a fortnight at three shillings a number, so 
that all but the very poorest may possess them- 
selves of a copy of the Encyclopedia Britannica! 
And the proprietors pledge themselves, and their 
word is good security, that it shall be completed 
in twenty-one volumes: they hope and believe 
in twenty. 

* Legends of the North, and Border Minstrelsy, 
selected chiefly from the works of Sir Walter 
Scott.’-We presume that the compiler states 
fairly, in his preface, the nature of this work, 
and shall therefore call upon him to speak for 
himself. “The Minstrelsy of the Scottish Bor- 
der, has been confessedly the least popular of 
Sir Walter Scott’s productions ; a great portion 
of its contents is wholly devoid of interest to 
the general reader, although valuable to the an- 
tiquarian, while there are scattered throughout 
its pages numerous literary gems, in every re- 
spect worthy of the author’s fame. It therefore 
occurred to the editor of this little volume, that 
he would be rendering a service to the admirers 
of Scott, by selecting the legendary tales and 
most popular ballads, and presenting them in a 
collected form, divested of that voluminous and 
dry detail, which had deterred many from 
perusing the original work.” There can be no 
doubt that it was equally kind and considerate 
in this gentleman to take the “ literary gems” 
out of Sir Walter Scott’s works, and offer them 
in this cheap edition to his admirers ; of course 
he obtained the sanction of Sir Walter’s family 
to the transfer—for it would otherwise look like 
piracy—and intends to hand over the proceeds 
of the sale to the Abbotsford subscription. We 
have good security for the money, as Mr. Tilt’s 
name is in the title-page. 

Sacrep Cuassics, Vol. XIV.—‘ Leighton’s 
Exposition of the Creed.’—The progress of the 
Library of Sacred Classics has been watched by 
us with sincere pleasure. Itis gratifying to see 
members of the establishment united with dis- 
senting ministers in spreading the doctrines of 
orthodox Christianity. No more conclusive 
proof can be given of advancing civilization than 
this oblivion of minor differences—this union 
for a common good. These sentiments are natu- 
rally suggested by the volume before us; here 
are the works of a British prelate, by no means 
the least remarkable for his attachment to epis- 
copacy, edited and strenuously recommended by 
one of our most eminent dissenting divines. 
The names of Leighton and Dr. Pye Smith need 
no comment, but when we see them in catholic 
union on the same title-page, we cannot avoid 
expressing our pleasure at such a convincing 
proof of Christian liberality. 

*Rammohun Roy's Precepts of Jesus.’—This 
work has already been the subject of much angry 
controversy, which we fear its republication may 











revive. Rammohun Roy learned the Hebrew 
and Greek languages, in order to study the 
Christian Scriptures in the original tongues, and 
the tracts here collected contain the summary 


f of the doctrines which, in his opinion, those 


Scriptures teach. Without denying that the 
opinions of an intelligent inquirer, whose only 
object was the discovery of truth, deserve atten- 
tion, we think that too much importance has 
been attributed to them by both parties in the 
Unitarian controversy; after all, they are but 
individual opinions; and it may be, that their 
formation was in some degree influenced by the 
learned Brahmin’s unconscious anxiety to dis- 
cover points of resemblance between the religion 
of the Vedas and that of the Gospels. 

* Dr. Pye Smith’s Church at Philippi.’—The 
author’s design is to illustrate the nature of pri- 
mitive christianity by examining all the circum- 
stances recorded of one of the most interesting 
early christian churches. He has executed his 
task with ability, and in the spirit of christian 
charity. The supplementary notes contain much 
valuable information respecting the state of the 
Church in the two first centuries. 

‘ The Architectural Magazine and Journal of 
Improvement in Architecture, Building, and Fur- 
nishing, and in the various Arts and Trades con- 
nected therewith; conducted by J. C. Loudon, 
F.L.S., &c. in monthly parts, 1 to 12.’—This 
work, like most others published by its in- 
defatigable author, is calculated to be of much 
practical utility: its title is sufficiently compre- 
hensive, and the conductor has availed himself 
to the utmost of its unlimited range of subject. 
He has not, as was heretofore too much the 
fashion, considered architecture as confined to 
the orders of Greece and Rome; but adverts at 
large to those styles peculiar to India, Egypt, 
and to Gothic architecture, as well worthy at- 
tention: There are numerous contributions 
from different hands—various in subject as in 
merit; some treat upon the. philosophy, the 
theory, and principles of composition in ar- 
chitecture; others describe the buildings lately 
erected, or now in progress, in this country; 
and this we consider a very valuable portion of 
this periodical. Warming and ventilation, fur- 
nishing, and reviews of architectural works, 
have each their due space. The conductor, 
perhaps wisely, invited “not only architects, 
builders, surveyors, and amateurs, but artizans, 
journeymen, and apprentices of all the different 
arts and trades, mentioned as more immediately 
connected with architecture, to become his cor- 
respondents,” and the call has been extensively 
answered; but we must protest, as an offence 
against propriety and delicacy, ~— he goes 
further, and solicits the pupils, the ¢lerk—nay, 
the brothers of architects (p. 47) to furnish de- 
lineations of works in progress from the original 
drawings, and calls upon the architects them- 
selves, by name, to contribute descriptions of 
their own buildings and inventions. But we 
have greater pleasure in praising than in cen- 
suring so useful a compiler and writer as Mr. 
Loudon; and we, therefore, acknowledge our- 
selves to have been much interested in the de- 
tails of the Hungerford Market and of the York 
Column, although we think his description of 
the latter would have been more instructive to 
the man of science and the artist, if he had 
pointed out the defects as well as the merits of 
the pillar. As an adoption, we consider the 
York Column injudicious and servile—in pro- 
portion cumbrous and heavy—in execution de- 
void of that enrichment which alone renders its 
prototype worthy of admiration ; the scaffolding, 
too, was an egregious blunder, and the whole 
operation of raising the statue a vast display of 
ignorance. Within a few months the French 
have placed Napoleon’s statue on the summit of 
the Colonne Vendéme, but no scaffolding was 
thought necessary by our ingenious neighbours; 





a simple “ bascule’”’ was all that the French ar. 
chitect wanted, and he raised his statue to its 
place at one-tenth of the sum which our scaf. 
folding cost. We must also advise Mr. Loudon 
not to trust too implicitly to his correspondents, 
as he sometimes unintentionally injures meri. 
torious individuals: in one part he gives credit 
to Mr. Aust, as the architect of some improve. 
ments at Bath, (vol. 2, p. 92,) whereas Mr, 
Manners is the architect, and Mr. Aust the 
mere mason. This mistake, we happen to know, 
has caused a lively sensation in the immediate 
neighbourhood. On the subject of the Bir. 
mingham Town Hall we could say much: we do 
not consider that either the architects or con. 
tractors merit the pity, which it is meant to ex. 
cite in their favour; and if the report be true, 
(p. 380, ) that parts of the edifice already evince 
symptoms of unsound construction, the com. 
mittee will be justly punished, for having, in 
the face of the best advice, intrusted this im. 
portant building to men unable to execute it 
properly for the paltry sum appropriated to the 
purpose. On the whole, we think the ‘ Archi. 
tectural Magazine’ likely to be a useful perio- 
dical, and, after some modification, to succeed 
well. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Tue magazines this month are, at least, sea. 
sonable—that is to say, equally guiltless of 
Christmas heartiness and spring freshness ; but 
it would not perhaps be reasonable to expect the 
same fancy and fervour from contributors at this 
cheerless and comfortless time, as is natural to 
them in the merry season of the misletoe and yule 
log, or when May “filleth the eager earth with 
flowers.” Perhaps we are, ourselves, a trifle 
splenetic and fastidious, for, on looking over 
Blackwood once again, we find a delightful article 
on ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ being the second of the 
series entitled, ‘Shakspeare in Germany.’ We 
are amused by the paper on French and Ger- 
man Belles Lettres, part of which contains an 
account of a German comedy, in which the quin- 
tillionth school of medicine (Homeopathy) is 
held up to ridicule; and we are charmed with 
the * Antique Greek Lament,’ by Mrs. Hemans, 
and by ‘The last journey,’ which, we are sure, 
is from the pen of Miss Bowles. They are both 
of them exquisite, and almost sufficient in them. 
selves to prove the pre-eminence of our English 
poetesses over those of any other country. We 
like contrasts, and a stronger to Blackwood could 
hardly be found in spirit, style, and management 
than the Monthly Repository. They have not 
one point in common, save a genuine love for 
the poet’s art. The number before us is not so 
good as usual, except for the fragments in verse 
by the Corn-law Rhymer, and the ‘Evening 
with Charles Lamb and Coleridge.’ It is 
pleasant to see what a flush of fresh and 
kindly fancies, and pleasant reminiscences, 
have already sprung up, like flowers, round 
the grave of our “fine-hearted Elia;” it is 4 
gladdening evidence that poets do not live 
among us in vain. We find another agreeable 
paper of traits and anecdotes of our deceased 
friend in the Court Magazine: the story of the 
dog given him by Hood, and how the aforesaid 
dog took advantage of Elia’s simplicity by be- 
having in an audacious and disorderly manner, to 
the wearying of his patience and the terror of his 
excellent sister—is capital, and characteristic. 
The number is altogether one of the best we have 
seen; the author of the ‘ Usurer’s Daughter 
gives us a dry sarcastic papet on Village Cho- 
risters, and Sir Egerton Brydges another of his 
Conversations in Purgatory. The Metropolitan 
continues strong, in virtue of its editor's ‘ Japhet, 
and ‘The Pasha of Many Tales.’ It contains 
also two carefully-written articles on politics and 
political economy, and a host of little melo- 
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dramas in the ‘ Sicilian Facts.’ The Asiatic 
Journal is, as usual, interesting. We like (and 
have said so till we are weary) these periodicals 
of a decided character ; and the general reader, 
usually the last person who thinks of referring 
to them, would find his mind freshened, and his 
store of ideas pleasantly increased, by turning 
occasionally from the miscellany-magazines to 
such as are devoted to one subject—we may say 
the same of the United Service Journal and 
Sporting Magazines, old and new. Weare men 
of peace, and do not affect the pleasures of the 
field, but we always find amusement and some 
instruction in all these periodicals. We have 
also a kindliness for the Gentleman's Magatine : 
there is a fine air of antiquity about it, and it is 
at present conducted with an enterprise in the 
search for curious and interesting matters, which 
makes us fancy that the gentle Sylvanus Urban 
must have taken a dip in Medea’s cauldron. 
The present number contains, among other plea- 
sant papers, ‘Some Historical Particulars re- 
specting the Gunpowder Plot of 1605, and a 
letter on the family of Sir Ralph Sadler, in which 
that singular concession was made, declaring the 
children he had by Lady Sadler to be legitimate, 
though born in the life of her first husband, she 
having married Sir Ralph under the belief of his 
death. There is matter here for a romance. We 
now come to the New Monthly and Fraser: the 
former has ‘ Love in the Library,’ No. II.—with 
a graphic picture of an American thaw—Mrs. 
Erskine Norton’s valuable and interesting ac- 
count of Dr. Francia, whose continued dictator- 
ship in Paraguay is something like a standing 
miraclein theseour overturning days—the second 
number of *‘ Shakspeare’s Confessions,’ and Mrs. 
Hemans’s beautiful and true ‘Thoughts during 
sickness’\—let us rejoice that they end with 
‘Recovery.’ But we cannot leave this periodical 
without asking whether we are to have all the 
old and well-known cases of our criminal court 
rechauffés in the *‘ Chapters from the Note-Book 
of a Deceased Lawyer’-—whether the crimes 
of Patch, and Mrs. Blandy, and Mrs. Rudd, 
and Elizabeth Brownrigg (that bugbear of our 
childhood), are to follow the threadbare story of 
Captain Donnellan, and Sir Theodosius Bough- 
ton, which is too familiar to be veiled by a mere 
change of names? Fraser is not quite so happy 
as usual in his disinterments from Father Prout’s 
chest; but he has a tale, all but complete, by our 
departed friend “the Dominie,” and a portrait 
of Beranger, both of which are to our mind. 

By the way, the fly-leaf of Fraser contains an 
announcement which we must not omit to notice. 
‘The French Revolution, a History, in three 
books,’ by Thomas Carlyle. Another of those 
who figured at the new year’s banquet, to wit, 
the‘ Author of Rookwood,’ is promising us a 
new romance on the story of the ‘ Admirable 
Crichton ;? and the same publisher who an- 
nounces this (Mr. M‘Crone), is about to bring 
outa volume of unpublished Letters by Madame 
Piozzi, and a romance with the incomprehen- 
sible title of ‘Transfusion,’ by the late William 
Godwin, jun., and edited by Mrs. Shelley. 

We have been obliged with a private view of 
a very interesting Exhibition, four dioramic 
views painted by Mr. Meadows, and representing 
the interiors of the old House of Commons and 
Lords—a moonlight view of the buildings taken 
from the other side of the river, with the effect 
of the gradual commencement and increase of 
the fire, given as well as mechanical art could 
give it_and a view of the striking ruins of St. 
Stephen's after the conflagration. The perspec- 
tive of all these pictures is well managed ; and 
the illusion would be perfect were the light ad- 
mitted more in quantity and purer in quality ; at 
Present we seem to look at them through a tinged 
glass. We should think that this might easily 
be remedied, and we make our remark in ail 
Kindness—for the exhibition is so good, that 





there was no need for us to be asked to “ eat 
salt” with its proprietor (he will understand our 
hint) to engage us to speak well of its merits. 

Our contemporaries, we perceive, announce 
the retirement of Rossi, the sculptor, from his 
profession, and the continuance of Madame 
Stockhausen in hers. We are heartily glad of 
the last piece of news. Poor Rossi’s models and 
sculptures were sold on Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday last. We regret that we did not receive 
notice of the intended sale until too late to draw 
attention to the subject, which could not fail to 
interest all persons conversant with or delighting 
in art; but our friends must understand, that 
the necessity of going to press earlier than ever, 
has been, we are happy to say, forced on us by 
a still increasing sale, and that it is often im- 
possible to insert even a single line after Thurs- 
day. 

As to the Fine Arts, we are just now a little 
weary of the subject, as our readers may sup- 
pose, when they look at the long list of works 
which we have been critically poring over. Yet, 
we cannot dismiss it without a few more last 
words, in the belief, that, occasionally recalling 
the principles of their art to the attention of 
artists, may be beneficial, and we were unwilling 
to fix our general commentary on any one of the 
works which have passed under review, because 
it is equally applicable to most of them. We 
long since observed, and pointed out, the fatal 
working of the present rage for ‘ Annuals’ on the 
art of engraving in this country, marked by ex- 
aggeration, ambitious attempts at picturesque- 
ness at the expense of truth, and the prevalence 
of a little trivial style, instead of that broad and 
bold manner which used to characterize the 
works of the old English engravers. We readily 
admit, that popular works, where the publisher 
can only obtain remuneration from a very exten- 
sive sale, must be adapted to a variety of tastes, 
and as the mass of society only judge by the 
eye, and not by any exercise of reason, the more 
highly the design is set off by extraneous objects, 
by cloud effects, by dancing lights, and strong 
contrasts of shadow, the more it is calculated 
to astonish the vulgar, on the principle of the 
Frenchman, “ Quand je vois quelquechose que 
je n’entends pas, je suis toujours dans l’admira- 
tion.” But, in truth, our modern engravers— 
book-illustrators rather—are beginning to think 
of nothing but these effects; they now labour 
to be petite and trifling; the accessories in a 
landscape are more important with them than 
the subject itself: clouds and shadows darken 
everything, even “ the blessed sun itself,” except 
here and there where a flash of light dazzles the 
eye, as from a brass kettle on a Dutch tea-board. 
We have never seen a tornado, but we cannot 
imagine that the awful skies in the majority of 
our landscapes can proceed from any other cause, 
and then we are perplexed by the quiet indif- 
ference of the good people in the foreground. 
We wish that our engravers would take what we 
have said into serious consideration. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

Feb. 4._The Rev. Dr. Spry in the chair. Mr. 
Hamilton read a part of a translation, by him- 
self, of Siivern’s Critical Essay on the * Clouds’ 
of Aristophanes, lately published in the Trans- 
actions of the Royal Academy of Berlin. We 
hope to give as complete an analysis of this 
learned work, as the nature of it will admit, 
when the whole shall have been read. Among 
the presents laid upon the table, was a copy of 
Mr. Hamilton’s translation of the same writer's 
profound disquisition on the ‘ Birds,’ portions of 
which were read last year; and by the recent 
publication of which, Mr. Hamilton has conferred 
a boon upon those English scholars who are un- 


acquainted with the language of the original, 
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Feb. 26.—An extract of a letter from Mr. 
Millingen, dated Paris, Dec. 1834, was read, 
containing some account of a letter from M. 
Tessier, lately read at a meeting of the Institute, 
in which an account was given of some extraor- 
dinary ruins, discovered by the writer, in Galatia, 
at a place which he supposes to be the ancient 
Tavium. He speaks of an ancient city as exten- 
sive as London, having a citadel, or acropolis, as 
large as a town. Such statements are calculated 
to excite surprise, and, among sober people, es- 
pecially on this side the channel, some suspicion. 
We must wait, however, for more detailed ac- 
counts, and for the publication of M. Tessier’s 
drawings, which had arrived in Paris, and were 
to be published immediately. 

In a subsequent letter, dated Aix, Jan. 29, of 
which extracts were likewise read, Mr. Millingen 
makes some interesting remarks on the literary 
history of Provence. The number of eminent 
men it produced, especially in the seventeenth 
century, is very remarkable—such as Perrin, 
Spon, Séguier, Gassendi, Massillon, &c. Its 
collections of pictures, coins, books, &c. were, 
previously to the revolution, of corresponding 
importance. The writer proceeded to express 
his regret, that while the government had spent 
large sums in publishing insignificant views in 
the Morea, &c. the antiquities of this part of 
France, although it contains a greater number of 
precious architectural monuments than any other 
country, Italy excepted, have been suffered to 
remain unnoticed. Mr. Millingen adds, in this 
letter, that the suppression of the provincial 
parliaments in France has had a very injurious 
effect upon literature, science, and all other 
intellectual pursuits. The members of those 
bodies, of whom so many celebrated names sur- 
vive, being obliged to study, contracted habits of 
application which induced them to cultivate 
learning as a recreation, in provincial towns, 
where no allurements to dissipation existed, as 
in capitals. A paper, by Mr. Holland, was like- 
wise read, on the importance of the local know. 
ledge supplied by accurate topographical works, 
to the study of history, &c. 

A passage which affords a remarkable instance 
of the mistakes into which commentators have 
often been betrayed, for want of such an ac. 
quaintance with the relative position of places, 
occurs in the first ode of the Epodén of Horace, 
v. 20, 

Non ut superni villa candens Tusculi 
Circea tanget menia— 

which is explained by Mitscherlich to import, 
that the poet disclaimed the wish of having his 
Sabine farm so much enlarged, that its buildings 
might reach the walls of Tusculum: a sentiment, 
the utterance of which would have afforded the 
poet little reason to boast of his philosophy ; 
since, if we consult the recently published work 
of Sir W. Gell, on the topography of Rome and 
its neighbourhood, we shall find the distance 
between them to have been, in a direct line, 
about twenty geographical miles; certainly more 
than twenty English miles. 

A second instance of such mistakes, related 
to the description, given by the same poet, of 
the valley of Digentia, in which his villa was 
situated. This valley, which Sir W. Gell shows 
to have run nearly from north to south, the 
commentator, in supposed elucidation of the 
text, describes as lying east and west. 

The last instance mentioned, was a note by 
the same commentator on a passage of Sueto- 
nius’s life of Horace : “ Vixit plurimum,” writes 
the biographer, “ in secessu ruris seu Sabini aut 
Tiburtini, domusque ejus ostenditur cirea Tiburni 
luculum.” He hence infers that Horace had 
only one country house, and that house which, 
according to Suetonius, was shown near the grove 
of Tiburnus,—that is, close to Tibur, was the 
same with the house on the Sabine Farm; which, 


if he had consulted the map, he would have found 
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to have been eight or nine English miles distant 
from Tibur. 

Mr. Hamilton also read, at this meeting, a 
second portion of Siivern’s dissertation on the 
* Clouds.’ 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 26.—John William Lubbock, Esq., Vice 
President, in the chair. The reading of Mr.- 
Bishop’s paper ‘ On the Organs of the Voice,’ was 
resumed and concluded. 

Mar. 5.—Sir Benjamin Collins Brodie, Bart., 
in thechair. A paper was read, entitled ‘On the 
Discovery of the Metamorphoses of the Cirrhi- 
pides,’ by I. V. Thomson, Esq., F.L.S., Deputy 
Inspector General of Hospitals, communicated 
by Sir James Macgregor, F.R.S. 

A second paper was read, entitled ‘A new 
method of discovering the Equations of Caustics,’ 
by G. H. 8. Johnson, M.A., communicated by 
the Rey. Baden Powell, F.R.S. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 24.-Mr. Yarrell in the chair. The 
Secretary read a letter, received from Lady 
Rolle, stating that a small Jachus monkey, the 
Sanglin of Edwards’s Gleanings, plate 218, in her 
Ladyship’s possession, had produced two young 
ones some time since, one of which was dead, the 
other was in perfect health, and likely to be 
reared. It was placed on table every day with 
the dessert, and allowed to partake of cakes, 
fruit, &c. which it did very freely. The habits 
of the mother and her voung one agreed with 
the account given, by Edwards, of a female of 
the same species which produced and reared her 
young at Lisbon. A female, in the possession of 
the Society, had brought forth two young ones at 
the garden, but these were produced dead. 

Mr. Gould exhibiteda living red-billed Toucan, 
which had been reared from the nest, and brought 
over to this country about two years since ; the 
bird is perfectly tame, sagacious, and attached to 
those that are known to it. Mr. Gould’s obser- 
vations on its habits agree with the statements 
that have already appeared in print. 

Mr. Owen read a paper on an undescribed 
species of worm, found imbedded in the muscles 
of an Italian who died in St. Bartholomew’s 
hospital. Two other cases have also occurred in 
which these worms were found in great numbers. 
They are surrounded by a fluid, within a cyst, 
produced by the inflammation excited by the 
presence of the worm. Mr. Owen proposes the 
name Trichina for this worm, and his paper gave 
an account of the comparative structure of Lin- 
guatula and Trichina; the first the most com- 
plex, and the second the most simple, in organi- 
zation among the Entozoa. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

The paper read was on the ‘ Organization of a 
Siamese Army,’ by Capt. Low. The author 
stated that a Siamese army is levied by conscrip- 
tion, and that the relatives of the conscripts are 
held as pledges for their fidelity. The comman- 
der-in-chief is chosen from amongst the great 
officers of state, without any reference to his ca- 
pacity for the office. Among the military titles 
the most remarkable are those of the generals ; 
who are named, in succession, the Tiger general, 
the Lion general, the Snake general, the Dog 
general, &c. The dress of the soldiers is red, 
but uniformity is by no means regarded : coats 
of mail are sometimes, but rarely, worn. They 
crop their hair close, having seen the disadvantage 
which the Chinese labour under, when running 
away, from their long tails offering a ready 
grasp to the pursuers. They are pretty good 
marksmen. They receive no regular pay, and 
even provisions are very imperfectly sup- 
plied. The times of marching are regulated by 
the astrologers, and they are very superstitious 
in observing omens. The most singular feature 
in the Siamese military system, is the injunction 





given to the commanders and soldiers not to kill, 
but to fire short of the enemy, that they may 
escape the denunciation pronounced by Buddha 
against the shedder of blood. This, of course, is 
a mere idle form; the soldiers know well that 
the anger of the sovereign will be more prompt 
than the denunciations of Buddha. Desertion 
is punished with dreadful severity, and the whole 
family of the deserter are involved in the penalty 
of his offence: the punishments are very bar- 
barous; sometimes they split open the offender's 
stomach with a large knife ; at other times he is 
buried up to the neck in the burning sands, or 
melted lead is poured down his throat. Driving 
a cocoa-nut into the mouth, is not an uncom- 
mon mode of putting criminals to death. This 
punishment was once inflicted on a Siamese am- 
bassador, who, on his return from France, assert- 
ed that the stables at Paris were superior to his 
master’s palace. Persons guilty of sacrilege are 


roasted to death in an iron cage. 


Enrtomorocicat Socrery—Mar. 2,—The Rev. 
F. W. Hope, F.R.S., &c. President, in the chair. 
Various species of insects detrimental to agri- 
culture, were exhibited, and a series of specimens 
of a new species of British crustacea from Hast- 
ings. The following memoirs were read :—Ist, 
‘Remarks upon some mechanical peculiarities 
noticed in a spider’s web, observed at Wands. 
worth, Surrey,’ by Mr. W. W. Saunders, F.L.S., 
&c.; 2nd, *‘ Description of a splendid new Lepi- 
dopterous insect, from New South Wales,’ by 
Mr. G. R. Gray ; 3rd, ‘ On the agency of insects 
in producing sterility in flowers, by the removal 
of the masculine organs, observed amongst the 
Asclepiader, by M. Ch. Merrem, of Brussels, 
communicated by M. De Wael; 4th, ‘ Descrip- 
tions of some new exotic species of Dipterous 
insects, chiefly from New South Wales,’ by J. 
O. Westwood, F.L.S. ; 5th, * A description of the 
Neuration of the superior Wing of the Hymen- 
optera, with a view to give a fuller and more 
certain developement to the Alary system of 
Jurine,’ by W. E. Shuckard, Esq. ; 6th, ‘ Obser- 
vations upon the Natural History of various 
species of West Indian Insects,’ by Mr. Sells. 
A lengthened discussion ensued, relative to the 
various subjects brought under the notice of the 
meeting. 
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PINE ARTS 

Ir the fashion of étrennes were to come across 
from France, (though we, of all people, with 
“ our dear five hundred friends,” have cause to 
rejoice that the said fashion stays at home,) we 
should do our gifts on Saints’ days and anniver- 
saries, neither in sweetmeats nor gay trinkets— 
but call in the Fine Arts to our assistance ; and 
our acquaintances might learn to estimate the 
place they occupied in our good graces, by “ large 
paper copies,” and “ proofs before the letters.” 

For instance—to any well-beloved member of 
the Stockbridge Club, could we show our kindness 
better than by presenting him with Pickering’s 
splendid Edition of * Walton’s Angler,’ with Sto- 
thard and Inskipp’s designs, and Sir Harris Nico- 
las’s Notes? Stothard had a right spirit wherewith 
to draw Piscator and Viator—as we may see by 
his design in the 6th number of the work now be- 
fore us—where the two grave, excellent, cheerful 
men are represented as sitting in the “ cleanly 
room, lavender in the windows, and twenty 


ballads on the wall”—tended by a landlady who 





has not a touch of Mrs. Quickly in her compo. 
sition. The vignette and head-piece, by the 
same artist, are full of beauty, and well engraved, 

A more complete contrast to this truly En. 
glish book, in style, spirit, and execution, could 
hardly be found, than in the‘ Rheinischer Sagen. 
Kreis,’ by Adelheid von Stolterfoth, which 
comes next to our hand—a series of ballads of 
the Rhine, illustrated with outline designs by 
Rethel. In this style of illustration Retszch 
stands alone; and, the artist before us has 
borrowed heads, attitudes, costumes from the 
great master, though often not ungracefiully 
till we are reminded at every page that we are 
looking at stolen goods—and should he glad if 
our favourite legends of “ the blue and castled 
Rhine” were put into the hands of a creator, and 
not a copyist. 

‘ Mr. Turner’s England and Wales,’ No, 18, 
brings us home again. It contains ‘ Christchurch 
College, Oxford’—the effect of the child’s kite 
struggling against a stormy sky, is new and 
happy— Arundel Castle and Town,’ in which 
the engraver has caught the painter’s spirit, and 
fulfilled his task admirably—the lonely ‘ Lake 
of Llanberis,’ which, with its sweeping cloud. 
shadow, and its few storm-beaten fir trees, we 
prefer to any of the series before us—and ‘ Lei. 
cester Abbey,’ where the setting sun and the 
broad, red, rising moon are in opposition—this 
requires colour to make it tell properly. We 
have also before us Parts 1 and 2 of the * Castles 
of the Scottish Border, from original drawings 
by T. M. Richardson, with original and historic 
illustrations. The subjects are well chosen, and 
engraved in mezzotint, and the views of * Thrave 
Castle,’ and ‘Durham,’ in Part 2, are very 
effective, and happily rendered. The letter. 
press has too strong a tendency towards the 
grandiloquent for our taste: it is dangerous to 
attempt fine writing on ground which the author 
of ‘Marmion’ and the ‘ Border Antiquities’ has 
made his own. 

From England to Scotland the way is not long 
and we have here the eighth and concluding 
number of * Colonel Murray’s Sketches of Scenes 
in Scotland,’ with two views of ‘ Melrose Abbey,’ 
* A view from Sir Walter Scott’s favourite walk, 
(and a charming view it is)—‘ the Carse of 
Gowrie, from Kinfauns’—‘ Dunkeld Cathedral’ 
—‘ Dundee, from the East,’ and two views of 
* Quirang, Isle of Skye’—as illustrations. The 
scenes are all striking, but the sketches have 
somewhat too much of a. camera lucida air, and 
too little of the fine free hand of the master, to 
content us thoroughly. It is this which we find 
so excellent in Mr. Harding's Sketches for 
* Hullmandel’s Lithographic Drawing Book for 
the Year 1835;° they are capital studies, and full 
of character—had we been brought up on such 
genuine elementary works, we too peradventure 
might have added R.A. to our name. Another 
work for the use of landscape painters in em- 
bryo—Mr. T. Sidney Cooper's ‘ Studies of Cattle 
drawn from Nature,—must not be passed over 
without commendation ; the cows in No. 1, and 
the sheep in No. 2, have much quiet and gentle 
life about them; perhaps, indeed, a little more 
spirit might have been given to some of the 
animals with good success. 

If we would turn for a moment from natural 
to architectural beauty—we have * Memorials of 
Oxford,’ Nos. 25, 26, and 27, to invite us. It is 
sufficient to say of a work we have so often n0- 
ticed, that it is proceeding with unabated care— 
unless we take an exception at the manner m 
which the artist has contrived, in his drawing of 
Oxford Castle, to make it appear as if the slight 
tree in the foreground were leaning upon the roof 
of the building. We have also, Nos. 1 and 2 
of * Winkles’ Cathedrals,’ another of those cheap 
publications which would have made our fore- 
fathers stare—the plan of the work is to com- 
plete the illustrations of each cathedral in two, 
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or at most three numbers. It is, indeed, so 
cheap, that we take an anxious interest in its 
success, and shall not therefore hesitate to say, 
that had less labour and finish been bestowed on 
the accessories of the views, the work would 
have been more admired by the intelligent. Nor 
are the plates so free as we could wish from the 
trickery and finical taste of modern engraving 
__the detail, for instance, of the west front of 
the Cathedral is blurred over, and the architec- 
ture looks flimsy compared to the marble solidity 
of the clouds. The representation of the interior 
is, however, far better—the design correct, and 
the details sufficiently made out. We say this 
in the kindest spirit, and with the best wishes 
for the success of a work which ought to be re- 
ceived with general welcome, as offering the 
luxury of art to all but the indigent. The deli- 
neations of these noble monuments of the Middle 
Ages hitherto published, have been far too ex- 
pensive for the general purchaser. 

With these, too, should be noticed Part 6 of 
Mr. Shaw’s ‘ Specimens of Ancient Furniture,’ and 
Part 3 of ‘Specimens of the details of Elizabethan 
Architecture, by the same. Whatever we may 
think of the costumes current in the time of 
the Maiden Queen—of the starched ruffs, and 
the cloth hose gartered with wooden skewers— 
it is impossible not to be struck with the rich- 
ness of its architecture, and its fitness to our 
climate and domestic habits. These two last 
works are valuable, as well as interesting. So is 
‘ Finden’s Landscape Illustrations of the Bible,’ 
and the 12th Part is a capital one, as our readers 
will know, when we add, that it contains three 
views by Turner and one by Callcott; our judg- 
ment is perplexed between the poetry of Ni- 
neveh and the reality of Jericho, to which of 
the views to give the preference. We have 
also to mention, with continued praise, Dr. 
Beattie’s ‘ Switzerland,’ of which some of the 
scenes cannot be surpassed in sublimity, as, for 
instance, ‘The Gorge of the Rhine,’ and ‘ Via 
Mala,’ in No.4. Nor less beautiful, though not 
quite so stern, is‘ The Jungfrau.’ ‘The Convent 
of La Madonna del Sasso,’ is a happy, smiling 
contrast to these. Nor can we leave this work 
without commending the extreme clearness of 
atmosphere (so characteristic of Swiss scenery) 
which artist and engraver have given to some of 
the views—as, for instance, that of * Geneva, 
from Coligny,’ in No. 6, and * Thun, from the 
Cemetery,’ in No. 8, the latest of the series 
which has appeared. That nothing may be 
wanting to bring the mountains of other lands 
to our very doors, and their rivers to “ make 
their beds” (vide Hood’s Comic) in our own 
private chambers, Mr. Allom has begun a series 
of * Views of the Tyrol,’ of which the first number 
promises well. Here also is the concluding part 
of * The Landscape Ilustrations to Allan Cunning- 
ham’s Edition of Burns.” But we have noticed 
these views before, as they made appearance in 
the several volumes of the work. 

We have seen many drawings, sketches, and 
scrawls of the destruction of the Houses of Par- 
liament, and many views of the ruins, but none 
which we should so much wish to keep as a re- 
cord of that memorable event as the one taken 
by Mr. J. Taylor, jun. on the morning after the 
fire, and excellently well lithographed by our 
young friend Mr. A. Picken. The plate is dedi- 
cated to His Majesty, and deserves the honour. 
Another representation of the ruins, drawn by 
Mr. 8. Hawkins, upon zinc, was interesting, as 
one of the first specimens we have had of this 
much talked-of invention, and is so like a litho- 
graph, that we should never, of ourselves, have 
found out the difference. Two other drawings, 

wever, executed by the new process, (they re- 
Present different portions of Furness Abbey, 
drawn by Mr. J. Carlyle,) have a certain clear- 
ness and force, from which we should be disposed 
to anticipate that when the powers of the inven- 





tion are fully developed, it may be found to 
surpass lithography in these very desirable qua- 
lities. 

We have now done with nature and architec- 
ture for awhile, but a few humanities still remain 
unspoken of ;—and, first, we must mention Mr. 
J. Hayter’s portrait of The Hon. Mrs. Norton, 
which was exhibited at the British Institution a 
few seasons ago, and is now finely engraved by 
Geller. This, though it shows the poetess far 
less “ magnificent with ali her might” than it was 
the pleasure of Mr. Parris to represent her, is 
still more operatic than we admire. It has too 
much of the studied costume, the managed atti- 
tude, the called-up look. The power and effect 
of Sir Joshua’s portrait of Mrs. Siddons as the 
Tragic Muse, was not produced by force or con- 
trivance. We are told that that transcendant 
actress, to whom her art was nature, seated her- 
self in his chair at once, in the precise attitude 
most natural to her lofty and somewhat abstracted 
mood—and thus the artist painted her. Mr. 
Hayter has tried too hard (and there was no 
need) to make his fair subject play the poetess 
in glance and gesture. 

Here, too, is a very fine portrait of a learned 
divine, and an excellent man—Dr. Maltby, the 
Lord Bishop of Chichester. Sir Wm. Beechey 
has done him ample justice—and as there is 
thought and intelligence, and kindliness in the 
face, his task must have been a pleasant one. 
The print is well engraved by Lupton. The 
portrait of the Rev. Andrew Thomson, from a 
painting by Watson, engraved by Hodgetts, is 
not so easy in attitude, nor so noble in expression 
as the above—but it is a clever and careful work 
of art, and will be valuable to the personal 
friends of the Scottish divine. We have also 
before us a portrait of Audubon, from a minia- 
ture by F. Cruickshanks ; an excellent likeness of 
a striking and characteristic head. 

* Westall and Martin’s Illustrations to the 
Bible,’ have reached their 10th number; in 
this we have the poetry and grandeur of the 
one artist (as witness his ‘ Destruction of Tyre,’ 
and ‘ Nehemiah mourning over Jerusalem’), and 
the mannerism of his coadjutor, as perfectly 
rendered on wood as well-practised skill could 
accomplish—but Martin is beyond the reach of 
wood engraving, and cannot be cabined up on 
the lid of a snuff-box. 

It is a bold thing to try to paint up to Lord 
Byron, but the Messrs. Finden set forth with 
their ‘ Byron Beauties,’ in full confidence of suc- 
cess—and their first and second numbers are 
good. Mr. Lewis, having been in Spain, was 
the proper man to furnish us with a portrait of 
the deep, hypocritical, Dofia Inez, and the more 
tender and frail Dona Julia ; but he has wrought 
out the darker character by much the better— 
and the lady “ who lost all for love,” looks a 
trifle sulky as well as tender. Mr. Wright's 
* Zuleika’ has all the sweetness of youth—but 
she is less national than the other two, therefore 
less to our taste. * Kaled,’ by M‘Clise, is an- 
other head which cannot be passed by without 
honourable mention. 

Finally, (and with this we bring up a long 
and unavoidable arrear,) we must notice No. | 
of the ‘ Cabinet of Engravings, which is an- 
nounced to appear on the first of every alternate 
month, and to contain four subjects, engraved 
in mezzotint, by the first artists; the subjects 
selected from the works of painters of every age 
and country. The commencing number has one 
of Sir Thomas Lawrence’s two landscapes— 
Owen’s simple and natural ‘ Beggar's Petition’— 
a sunrise by Turner, and Kemble in the cha- 
racter of Rolla. We fear that the announce- 
ment of the plates being purchaseable singly, 
will not be of use to the work.—No. 15 of * En- 
gravings from the Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds,’ 
would be worth its price if it only contained the 
charming and graceful * Lesbia,’ (portrait of Mrs 





Collyer). There is nothing like it in our own 
days; but besides this, we have one of his por- 
traits of children—* The Honourable Master Lei- 
cester Stenhope’—a likeness of that Boanerges 
in literature, * Samuel Johnson’°—‘ Lady Blake,’ 
queenly and proud as Juno—and a family piece, 
* Richard and Harriot Elliot and all their chil- 
dren.’ Some of the figures in this are delightful, 
in spite of the quaintness of the dress—in par- 
ticular, the two children playing upon the grass, 
in front of the picture. 


Private Prints.—There are many fine works 
of art which go from the sculptor’s studio and 
the painter’s easel into the collections of the 
rich or the curious, never to be looked on again, 
save by the happy proprietor or some of his 
favoured visitors; there are also many beautiful 
prints made from our best works, for private cir- 
culation only, which would have a wide sale, and 
bring high praise to the engravers, were they sent 
publicly to market. Of the latter we had the 
good fortune, during the present week, to see 
two excellent specimens, viz. a print by Cousins, 
from Chantrey’s statue of Pitt, and a line en- 
graving by Charles Fox, from Pickersgill’s full 
length portrait of Sir George Murray. The 
former is for the nembers of the Pitt Club of 
Scotland, and has all the ease and simplicity of 
the statue, now on its pedestal in Edinburgh ; 
the other is for the Perthshire friends of Sir 
George, and preserves the freedom of attitude, 
and martial manliness of look, which the painter 
copied so gracefully from the original, The 
work of Cousins is almost the only English en- 
graving after sculpture which has satisfied us; 
and we reckon that by Fox one of the happiest 
efforts of that kind of engraving ; there is a free- 
dom of touch, and a vigour, and yet delicacy of 
handling, such as we too rarely see. It is a very 
elaborate work ; it is not in the head and hands 
alone that the artist’s skill has been taxed—the 
flowing masses of the military cloak, and the 
Murat-like splendour of the plumed hat, are 
executed with equal taste and success, 








MUSIC 


VOCAL SOCIETY. 

We are, of necessity, brief in our notice of the 
third and fourth Concerts of this establishment. 
At the first of the two, however, we must men- 
tion, among the principal novelties performed, 
Palestrina’s full anthem, to which English words 
were adapted by Dean Aldrich ; the beautiful 
quartett and chorus from Winter's ‘ Stabat 
Mater,’ so full of sweet melody and rich and 
skilful harmony: the * Eloiia,’ from Hummell’s 
second Mass, which (like all that we have heard 
of this great writer’s compositions for voices,) 
left us nothing to desire ; and his MS. Rondo for 
the pianoforte, most excellently performed by 
Mrs. Anderson. The entire selection of the 
scheme had been made with great care and 
attention to variety. We are obliged, also, to 
dismiss the performers who appeared, with a few 
passing words; some of these must be devoted 
to the welcome and commendation of Miss Pos- 
tans, whose beautiful even voice, and thorough 
Italian style, constrain us to admit (somewhat to 
our shame) the superiority of foreign over native 
tuition. We hope to have many opportunities 
of speaking more fully of this lady. We must 
also mention Braham’s singing of Neukomm’s 
‘Miriam,’ and Miss Masson’s return to this or- 
chestra in Mayer's duet ‘Che al mio ben,’ in 
which she was ably seconded by Mr. Bennett. 
Mr. Phillips made his first appearance at these 
concerts, and was deservedly encored in Mozart's 
*Qui sdegno’; and the two ladies above men- 
tioned, with Miss Woodyatt, sang a very pretty 
trio,‘ The Butterfly’s Ball’; the words, which 
are sprightly and fanciful, are by Roscoe. There 
were also the usual number of madrigals and 
glees performed, and a fragment from the last 
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finale to ‘ Cosi fan tutte.” The Fourrn Concert, 
which took place on Monday, may also be praised 
for the variety of its programme. Miss Lacy ap- 
peared to greater advantage than on a former 
occasion, in Mozart’s ‘Dove sono’; Braham 
sung Purcell’s ‘ Mad Tom’ nobly ; and Madame 
Stockhausen lent her aid to strengthen the choir 
of cantatrici, (diminished, as we are informed, 
by the secession of Miss C. Novello,) though we 
could not but think her powers a little wasted on 
some of the music allotted to her; from this we 
must except the quartett from Haydn’s ‘ Seven 
words,’ in which she was assisted by Messrs. 
Spencer, Vaughan, and Chapman. Mrs. E. 
Seguin sung the solo in the delightful chorus 
from * Idomeneo,’ ‘ Placido é il mar’; and Miss 
Masson and Mr. Hobbs, the well-known duet 
from ‘ Jessonda.’ The last-named gentleman has 
hardly received sufficient justice from the critics ; 
he is a sound, unaffected singer, always agree- 
able to hear. The one instrumental piece of 
the evening, Corelli's trio for two violoncellos 
and double bass, was exquisitely performed by 
Messrs. Lindley, Bonner, and Howell,—(of 
course) encored. We must end, by mentioning 
the manuscript song, by Jackson, sung by Ma- 
dame Stockhausen, and the septetto from the 
* Pirates,’ ‘Hear, O hear, a simple story,’ as 
among the less familiar pieces of the evening. 
Mr. Barnett’s manuscript ballad we hope to hear 
again. 





THEATRICALS 
THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
This Evening, THE HAZARD OF THE DIE; MY NEIGH- 
BOUR’S WIFE; and KING ARTHUR. 
Monday, KENILWORTH ; and TIMOUR THE TARTAR, 
Tuesday, THE HAZARD OF THE DIE; THE KING'S 
WORD; and KING ARTHUR. 
Wednesday, No performance. 
Thursday, THE HAZARD OF THE DIE; BLACK-EY’D 
SUSAN ; and other Entertainments. 
THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
This Evening, Auber’s Historical Opera of LESTOCQ; or, the 
MILLER AND His MEN, 
and LUKE THE LABOURER, 


Féte of the Hermitage; and THE 
Monday, LESTOCQ ; 
Tuesday, LESTOCQ; and THE MILLER AND His MEN, 


Wednesday, No performance. 
Thursday, LESTOCQ; and other Entertainments. 








ADELPHI. 

A new piece, called ‘ Robert Macaire,’ was 
presented here on Monday night. The first act 
of it is nearly the same as the first act of ‘ L’Au- 
berge des Adrets,’ in which M. Lemaitre has 
lately been delighting the visitors to the French 
Plays;—the second and third are, we under- 
stand, compounded of a sequel to the last-men- 
tioned drama, written by M. Lemaitre himself, 
and another called ‘Le Brigand Napolitaine.’ 
We could not notice this piece at length without 
entering into a comparison between the acting 
of the French and English representatives of the 
principal character, and we shall therefore de- 
cline doing so, because, after the opinion we 
have formed and delivered of M. Lemaitre, it 
would be scarcely fair to any one. Allowing 
for the almost unavoidable slips of a first night, 
the Adelphi edition went pretty well; and, with 
an Adelphi audience, who neither know nor care 
about M. Lemaitre, we have no doubt that it 
will inerease in favour. The house was, as 
usual, crammed. 


OLYMPIC. 

A burletta, in one act, called ‘The River 
God,’ is the last novelty at this house. Its au- 
thor we believe to be Mr. Morton, jun. He has 
done his part of the work amusingly enough, 
but the plot, which is from a French piece, is, 
to us, merely absurd without being humorous, 
and we should therefore have preferred seeing 
the author’s talents employed upon a better 
subject. Mr. Keeley, however, did his best, and 
succeeded not only in making his audience laugh, 
but in getting applause at the end of the per- 
formance. 





QUEEN’S THEATRE. 

Mrs. Nisbett and her two sisters (an agreeable 
trio of youth and good looks), Mr. Wrench and 
his mercurial spirits, a constant succession of 
novelties, white silk curtains, and white satin 
bills, are not only attracting better audiences 
than this theatre has ever enjoyed before, from 
amongst the inhabitants of the “ ¢erra incognita” 
in which it is situated, but they are also drawing, 
or rather causing cabriolet and carriage horses to 
draw, a considerable share of fashion to its pri- 
vate boxes. 

Mr. Jerrold’s drama of ‘The Schoolfellow,’ 
highly as we thought of it at first, improves upon 
acquaintance. Upon the whole, we prefer it to 
any piece he has ever written. While on this 
subject, a stitch, which we accidentally dropped 
in our first notice of it, must, in justice, be 
picked up. A Mr. Santer enacts the old Usher 
in a way to make one open one’s eyes. It is a 
little part, to be sure, but the quiet excellence 
of his acting makes it a great one. If his ad- 
mirable representation is not the effect of some 
curious combination of circumstances, which, 
knowing nothing of his age, person, or worldly 
pursuits, we cannot explain, he can only want 
opportunity to show himself something very like 
a first-rate artist. 

A new farce, in two acts, called ‘In Statu 
Quo,’ by Mr. George Dance, has been produced. 
Mr. Wrench is, as usual, capital ; and Mrs. Nis- 
bett ditto. We have but one fault to find with 
her, and for that, we suspect, she will readily for- 
give us: she is too much of a lady for a servant 
—au reste, she played with great spirit, vivacity, 
and effect. The farce was extremely well re- 
ceived. 








MISCELLANEA 

Artists and Amateurs’ Conversazxione.-—On 
Wednesday the fifth meeting of this society was 
held at the Freemason’s Tavern; having been 
strangers to the former meetings of the season, 
we were glad to find, that the interest and 
pleasure of its earlier days were still maintained 
—that the zeal for its prosperity was still active. 
We were particularly delighted with a most ela- 
borate series of architectural drawings of the 
Alhambra, done in a style of beauty and fidelity 
surpassing everything of the kind we have seen ; 
they are the joint productions of Mr. Owen 
Jones and M. Jules Goury; the latter wasa 
most promising young artist, who died of the 
cholera, while pursuing his studies in Spain, at 
the age of 30; we hear the drawings are about 
to depart for France, as it is hoped the French 
government will undertake their publication. 
Here too we saw the series of drawings made 
by Mr. Vicars, during a recent excursion to 
Russia, by order of Charles Heath, who will 
publish next year a “ Russian Annual.” We 
cannot of course mention all the attractions of 
the evening, but we may say, that Mr. David 
Roberts’s original sketches delighted us—that 
we were well pleased with the design for Lord 
Stuart de Rothesay’s house at Highcliffe, Hants, 
by Mr. Dunthorne—that Turner's view of Dur- 
ham, and Derby’s drawings after poor New- 
ton’s ‘ Captain Macheath,’ were beautiful. 

The true Papyrus—from which paper was for- 
merly made, and which was thought to be lost, 
—has been, it is said, discovered at Syracuse 
growing wild, and that, after various experi- 
ments, paper has been manufactured from it 
similar to that used by the Egyptians. 

Telegraphic Light.—We \earn from Liverpool, 
that Mr. Coad has been exhibiting a telegraphic 
light on the river Mersey, and that the experi- 
ment appears to have been a successful one, as 
it will perfectly answer the purpose of a night 
telegraph. The light consisted of six jets or 
burners, which were exhibited from a passage 
boat, on board of which was a portable gasome- 
ter. This boat was moved in the centre of the 
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river, and the rays of light were thrown so well 
to either side of the river, that objects were 
distinctly visible. The light, when placed on an 
eminence, can no doubt be thrown to a greater 
distance, and the invention is therefore likely 
to afford a very useful medium of communication 
between ships at sea, and the shore—a very im. 
portant object in case of distress. 

Brickmaking.—The Vienna Gazette states, 
that an inhabitant of that city has invented a 
machine calculated for the manufacture of all 
descriptions of bricks. By means of this machine 
a single workman, without employing any im- 
pelling power, can manufacture 42,000 bricks 
in a day. 





NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART, 
IN THE PRESS. 

Turkey—Mr. Auldjo is about to publish a ‘ Journal of 
a Visit to Const i p! ” with Ill i by George 
Cruikshank.— The Mechanics of Law-Making, by 
Arthur Symonds, Esq., intended for the Use of Legis. 
lators, and all other Persons concerned in the Making 
and Understanding of —_ Laws.—A new work 
by the Author of ‘The Usurer’s Daughter,’ called, 
Provincial Sketches. 





® Just published.—Scenes and Stories, by a Clergy- 
man in Debt, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d.—The Parlia- 
mentary Pocket Companion for 1835, 32mo. 4s.—The 
Parent’s Cabinet, Vol. V. 12mo. 3s. 6¢.— Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson, new edit. Vol. 1. fc. 5s.—Sacred 
Classics, Vol. XV. (Sermons for Lent), fc. 3s. 6d.— 
The Rev. J. Close’s Historical Discourses, 3rd edit, 
12mo. 6s.—Gri ’s Arrang t of the Common 
Prayer and Lessons, 2 vols. cr. Svo. 18s.— Letters ofa 
Pastor to his Flock, by James Harrington Evans, 32mo, 
1s.—The Cotton-Spinner’s Manual, royal 1Smo. 2s.— 
The Epistolary Guide, by J. H. Brady, 12mo. 3s— 
Universal Grammar Illustrated, 12mo. 3s.—Chemical 
Attraction ; an Essay in Five Chapters, by G. L. Hume, 
8vo. 5s.—A Practical Compendium of the Diseases of 
the Skin, by Jonathan Green, M.D., 8vo. 12s.—The 
Greek Testament, with English Notes, by the Rev. E. 
Burton, D.D., 2 vols, Svo. 24s.—Cowper’s Life and 
Works, Revised and Edited by the Rev. T. S. Grim- 
shawe, Vol. 1, fc. 5s.—Kidd’s Guide to Gravesend, 
18mo. 1s.—Sea-Side Reminiscences, 18mo. ls. 6d.— 
The Cabinet Lawyer, 9th edit. I8mo. 9s.—The Crown 
Glass-Cutter and Glazier’s Manual, by William Coo- 
per, post Svo. 10s. 6¢.—The British Wine Maker, and 
Domestic Brewer, by W. H. Roberts, fe. 5s.—The 
Kingstonian System of Painting in Dry Colours, after 
the Ancient Grecian Method, 12mo. 3s. 6d.—Social 
Tales for the Young, by Mrs. Sherwood, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
—Epitome of the Bible, 4th edit. 12mo. 6s.—Arnold’s 
Thucydides, Vol. 3, 8vo. 16s.—The Autobiography of a 
Dissenting Minister, 2rd edit. 12mo. 4s. 6d.—Stories 
from the History of Poland, by R. Carver, 1Smo. 2s. 6d, 
—Memoir of the Rev. Joseph Hughes, M.A., by the 
Rev. J. Leifchild, 8vo. 12s.—Puritan Farm, or Old 
Ways kept up in New Times, by a Puritan Family, 
18mo. 1s. 6¢d.—Fisher’s Views in India, China, &c., 
Vol. 1, 4to. 21s.—The Bride’s Book, 32mo. 2s. 6d.— 
Barnes’s Practice of Courts-Martial, and other Military 
Courts, by Captain William Hough, 8vo. 14s,— 
Comul Sen’s English and Bengalee Dictionary, 2 vols. 
royal 4to. 52. 5s. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
J. G. N.—Tyro—An Amateur—J. A. W.—received. 
We should be glad to oblige ¢ Trin.,’ but the subject has 
not sufficient general interest. 

The Diffusion Society.—The confiding simplicity of 
these people exceeds belief. We have had occasion 
lately to show, that ‘a print book” or even a catalogue, 
is, with them, oracular, and now they profess to put 
entire faith in advertisements! Surely this dulness is 
affected ; however, let them be heard. “ That very 
distinguished and impartial critic—The Atheneum— 
says this work [the Manuscripts of Erdély], is without 
a parallel in the wide range of novels and romances. 
As we have not read the original article, we cannot say 
positively that the critic’s sententious dictum is not 
meant to be ironical; but, as it appears conspicuously 
appended to all advertisements of the book, we must 
suppose it to be intended seriously!” Observe, they 
do not speak positively! and, therefore, it might be pre- 
sumed, that every reader of this paragraph would, out 
of a mere abstract love of truth and justice, hunt, with- 
out a guide, over the past numbers of this paper to 
ascertain the falsehood of that which “honest Iago” 
could have determined in two minutes. Itis more than 
probable that our readers will recollect the general 
tendency of the review referred to (see No. 377), but 
it may be well to quote the’ particular passage : “ The 
style is without a parallel in the wide range of novels 
and romances; it abounds in learned allusions to the 
Greek dramatists and philosophers, is tortuous, verbose, 
and stilted, and betrays marks of the pedantry which 
results from much reading and little observation. 
(Atheneum, p. 43). 
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9 o'clock, A.M. | 3 o’clock, P.M. Dew External Thermometer. | P —- 
a eee Point at Rain, in ry . 
1835. Attach. pat = = Fahrenheit. | Self-registering. | Read off Wind mt REMARKS. 
Fes. Barom. |nnerm,| B@!™+ |rherm,| grees of latOA.M.| 9 A.M. 
Fabr. |9 A.M.|3 P.M.| Lowest.| Highest.| 
© 1| 30.275 | 46.0 | 30.269 |48.2| 41 | 44.7] 50.0|] 36.9 | 49.6 S var. | f ig ny ty and wind.—P.M. Fine—lightly cloudy. 
M 2/ 30.142 | 48.4} 30.178 | 50.3 45 50.2 | 53.2 | 43.3 | 53.2 SW | A.M. Overcast—light rain and wind, P.M. Lightly overcast. 
T 8} 30.352 | 47.7 | 30.376 | 50.0) 43 | 45.0 | 51.2| 42.2} 50.6 SW | Fine—tight clouds and wind. 
W 4/ 30.459 | 48.0| 30.441 |50.2| 40 | 43.2 | 50.3| 41.0] 50.2 Sw | £43. Reese deatend tig. F.18. Ranend chee tigt 
T 5 | 30.200 | 48.0 | 30.033 | 50.3) 42 | 45.6 | 50.9} 40.7 | 50.8 SW var. ay ye Ny wind.—A.M. Cloudy. 
F 6] 30.172 | 44.6 | 30.259 | 46.2 30 | 38.0 | 43.7) 35.2 | 45.4 Svar. | A.M. Fine & clear—light haze & wind. P.M. Fine It. clds. & wind. 
§ 7) 30.067 | 46.2 | 29.918 | 48.3 39 46.6 | 50.9} 36.8 | 50.5 SW Lightly overcast—light wind. Evening, cloudy. 
© 8 | 29.697 47.0 | 29.661 | 48.2 42.6 | 44.7| 40.8 | 46.2 WSW | Fineand clear—tight haze & wind. Evening, cloudy—light rain. 
M 9 | 29.849 | 43.0 | 29.922 | 44.3} 27 | 36.7] 41.0| 33.8 | 39.8 | 061 | SW | {4:M-Fine and cloudiow—tucht haze aud wind, F-M. Fine and 
T 10 | 30.091 | 38.6 | 30.255 | 40.6) 22 | 32.4| 39.5] 29.8 | 38.2 NE var. gery eB ee during the night. 
W 11 | 30.435 | 37.8 | 30.872 | 41.3} 24 | 33.3 | 41.9] 27.9 | 44.7 S | Cloudy—iight frost and wind. 
T 12 30.132 | 43.2 | 30.168 | 44.5 35 46.0 | 45.2! 31.8 | 46.3 SW Overcast—light rain and wind. Evening, fine and clear. 
OF 18 | 30.336 | 41.9 | 30.247 | 45.2} 32 | 39.3 | 46.3] 35.0] 46.8 | .125 SW _ | A.M. Fine and cloudless—light haze and wind. P.M. Overcast. 
S$ 14 | 30.014 | 44.9 | 29.917 | 46.6) 40 | 438.4 | 49.4| 37.5 | 49.8 SW | Overcast—light rain. 
© 15 | 29.701 | 48.2 | 29.956 | 50.2 42 47.6 | 51.0} 42.3 | 51.4 SW Overcast—deposition,—A.M. Fine—light clds. Even. overcast. 
M 16 | 29.530 | 46.2 | 29.592 | 48.0} 40 43.2 | 46.2 | 40.0 | 47.3 NW var. | A.M. Lightly cloudy. P.M. Overcast—light brisk wind. 
T 17 | 29.711 | 45.9 | 29.728 | 48.0} 40 | 42.4] 45.8] 38.6] 46.7 S var. | Overcast—drizzling rain.—A.M. Fine and clear. P.M. Cloudy. 
W 18 | 29.469 | 46.3 | 29.461 | 48.4) 40 | 44.6 | 49.2] 38.8] 49.3 S var. Spnene—tats rele—oriek wind, ereniag closdy. ee 
T 19 29.465 | 45.0 29.396 | 48.0 38 41. 47.5 35.7 48.3 SW clds.—brisk wind, Eve. overcast—heavy rain—bigh wind. 
F 20 | 29.278 | 45.0 | 29.271 | 47.6| 24 | 39.9 | 47.6 | 37.0 | 48.2 | .o61 | WSW {clouds ode, overeat —ghtralnigh wind. 
s 29.295 3.3 | 29.346 6. 34 38.4 | 43.7 | 33.2 | 45.8 133 ine and cloudiess—light wind. Evening, cloudy. 
92 | 29.758 | 42.7| 29.614 | 45.9} 35 |38.8| 43.8] 342] 49.5 WSW | Eee leit rain Eves rato high wind trvghout ihe nigh 
M 23 | 29.267 | 45.6 | 29.483 | 48.2| 39 | 46.3 | 48.6] 37.0| 49.6 | .033 |SW var.) {2 Pine lentes ae ind. ne nearly clone 
T 24 | 29.780 | 43.2 | 29.827 | 45.8 32 38.4 | 45.4 | 33.9 | 45.3 WSW | Fine—light clouds and haze. P.M. Lightly cloudy—high wind. 
W 25 | 29.604 | 44.8 | 29.412 | 46.9| 40 | 46.2 | 49.4] 36.0 | 49.3 SE war, | £4: Gesty—tigh oie. 8.08. Oncaea =light tating eute 
T 26 29.287 | 46.5 | 29.459 49.0; 40 | 44.6 | 48.5] 42.8 | 49.7 W | Fine—tight cloads and wind. Eve. very light rain—high wind. 
cs) F 27 | 29.227 | 45.9 | 29.279 | 48.5 40 44.4 | 49.8} 38.4 | 49.3 SW var. | A.M. Overcast—strong wind. P.M. Fine—light clouds & wind. 
§ 28 | 29.685 | 44.8 | 29.817 | 46.6| 31 | 41.2] 45.2| 37.2 | 44.7 cn fee eee 
Mzaxs.. | 29.831 | 45.0 | 29.845 | 47.2 | 36.3 | 42.3 | 47.1 | 37.1 | 47.7 | SS SS \ payed pty 














*,* Height of Cistern of Barometer above a bench-mark on Waterloo Bridge=83 feet 2} in.—Ditto, above the presumed mean level of the Sea95 feet.— 
External Thermom. is 2 ft. higher than Barom. Cistern.—Height of Receiver of Rain Gauge above the Court of Somerset House=79 feet. 











ADVERTISEMENTS 
NIVERSITY of LONDON. —CIVIL 


ENGINEERING. 

Dr. RITCHIE will commence a COURSE of LECTURES on 
the principles of CIVIL ENGINEERING, on MONDAY the 
uh of March, at 8 o’clock in the Evening. Fee, 27, 

Council Room, THOMAS COATES, 

28th Feb. 1835. Secretary. 





CLASSICAL BOARDING SCHOOL, 
STOCKWELL PLACE, NEAR CLAPHAM, SURREY. 
R. HILLIARD, of MacpaLen Hatt, 
Oxford, receives into his house Twenty Young Gentle- 
men, whom he prepares for the Universities, Professions, and 
Mercantile Pursuits. The Pupils are liberally treated, their 
comforts studied, their morals strictly guarded, and 
religious instruction daily inculcated, according to the doctrines 
of the Established Church, by which all are taught to “ Fear 
God and honour the king.” 

Terms moderate. For a Prospectus of this system, &c. apply 

(if by letter, post paid,) to the Principal at the School. 


REPARATORY BOARDING-SCHOOL, 
Cave Corrace, HOUNSLOW.—YOUNG GENTLEMEN 
from Three to Seven Years of Aye, are Boarded and Instructe 
yy Miss Cooper, at Four Guineas the Quarter, Washing in- 
coded ; the quarter to commence from the time of eutrance.— 
Parents resident in London, whose Caildren require change of 
&r, would find this a desirable opportunity, as every care will be 
taken of their health ; and the terms estimated weekly, for the 
convenience of trial, at Seven Shillings per week. 
Si pincadictichinemeneniaieimmanned i 
SOANE TESTIMONIAL, 

HE PRESENTATION of the MEDAL 

,t0 SIR JOHN SOANE will take place on the Morning of 
TUESDAY the 24th of MARCH next, ;at bis Residence in Lin- 
coln’s Inn-fields; and the Distribution of the Medals to the 
titers at the Freemason’s Hall, on the Evening of the same 











Persons being desirous of obtaining a Silver or Bronze Im- 
Pesion of the same, must apply to the Treasurer on or before 
We 20th, Inst., after which time no further ticket will be issued, 
' COMMITTE 
S. Angell, 26, Ely-place. \J. Kay, 6, Gower-street. 
t-Bailey, 6, Raymond-buildings.|H. E. Kendal, 17, Sufiolk-street. 
+ Barry, 27, Foley-place. \J. Noble, 45, Half- Moon-street. 
TL, Donaldson, 7, Hart-street,,H. Parke, 24, Howland-street, 
yllsomsbur > |H. Rhodes, 26, Margaret-street. 

+4. Donthorn, 18, Hanover-|P. F. Robinson, 29, Lower Brook- 

dre; street. 


Fowier, 1, Gordon-square. ohn Turner, 16, Clement’s Inn. 


JGCHN GOLDICUTT, Treasurer, 
39, Clarges-street, Piccadilly. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
HE GALLERY for the EXHIBITION 


and SALE of the WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS, is 
OPEN daily, from Ten in the Morning until Five in the Evening, 


Admission 1s.; Catalogues Is. 
w ILLIAM. BARNARD, Keeper. 





Albemarle-street. 
MR. WASHINGTON IRVING’S NEW WORK. 
A TOUR on the PRAIRIES, 
By the Author of ‘ The Sketch Book,’ 
Is published THIS DAY. 
John Murray, Albemarie-street. 





NOTICE. 
TO ARTISTS, PUBLISHERS, BOOK AND 
AND THE PUBLIC IN GENER 
Engraved 
Chalk, Mezzotinto, and Aquatinto. 


JOHN DIXON—DIXON & BARNETT—and JOHN BARNETT, 


. = . . 
HEREAS, a large Quantity of Engraved 
Copperplates are now in the —— of the Assignee 
of the Estate of JOHN BARNETT, 

Tottenham-court-road, Copperplate Printer, a bankrupt, and 
which were found on the premises occupied by the Bankrupt; 
and it having been stated that some of such Plates had been left 
in the possession of Mr. JOHN ON, deceased; or of the 
firm of DIXON and BARNETT; or of the said JOHN BAR- 
NETT alone, from time to time, by sundry persons, whose names 
or residence are not known to the Bankrupt. THIS IS TO 
GIVE NOTICE to all Persons who may at any time have de- 
livered any Plates to the said John Dixon, deceased, or the said 
firm of Dixon and Barnett, or of John Barnett alone, and who 
have not had them returned, that unless they send a list and de- 
scription of such Plates (and if by letter, post paid,) to Mr. 
Myatt, Solicitor to the Fiat against the said John Barnett, 24, 
Birchin-lane, Cornhill; or to Mr. Maplestone, Press-maker, 
Moor-lane, Cripplegate, the Assignee of the estate of the said 
Joho Barnett; or to Mr. Wm. Turquand, the Official Assignee 
to the estate, No. 2, Copthall-buildings, Throgmorton-street, and 
establish their right to receive such plates, and pay the expenses 
thereon, withir, one month from the date hereof, the several 
plates now in the possession of the said Assignee will be sold, and 
the proceeds considered as part of the estate of the Bankrupt, 

aud as such cistributed amongst his creditors. 
London, 4th March, 1835. 





THE ITALIAN LANGUAGE, 
‘The 3rd edit. price 4s. 


LISABETTA, ossia gli Esiliata nella 
Siberia. Tradotta dal Francese di Madama Cottin da 
M. SANTAGNELLO, 


London: Printed for Whittaker and Co. ; Longman and Co. ; 
J. Souter; and Simpkin and Co, 
_ Also, by M. SANTAGNELLO, 
An Italian Grammar. 4th edit. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
Italian Exercises on the Parts of Speech, 
4th edit. 12mo, 45. 6d. 





RINTSELLERS, 
AL. 


Copperplates in the various styles of 


ate of Tottenham-street, 





On the Ist of May will be published, in 3 vols, 8vo. 
EMOIRS of ROBERT LORD CLIVE, 
Collected from the Family Papers at Wolcot, and other 
authentic Sources. 

By the late Major-General Sir JOHN MALCOLM, G.C.B. 
Author of the ‘ History of Persia,’ ‘Sketches of Persia,’ &c. 
John Murray, Albemarie-street. 

Speedily will be published, 
HE POEMS of the late Hon. WILLIAM 
ROBERT SPENCER, A New Edition, with Corrections 
and Additions. To which is prefixed a Biographical Memoir, by 
the Editor. 
James Cochrane and Co. 11, Waterloo-place. 
In foolscap 8vo. a new edition, price 3s. 6d. 
HE RISE and PROGRESS of RELIGION 
in the SOUL; illustrated in a Course of Serious and 
Practical Addresses. 
By P. DODDRIDGE, D.D. 

London: Printed for Longman and Co.; Baldwin and Co.; 
J. G. and F. Rivington; J. Richardson; J. M. Richardson; 
J. Duncan; Hamilton and Co,; Whittaker and Co,; J, Nisbet; 
Simpkin and Co. ; E. Hodgson ; and Houlston and Son. 

WORKS just received from Paris Ee ie and Co, Soho-square. 

| "AME D°UN JEUNE HOMME, ou le 
Roman du Jour, Par P. Duperrier. 

Rouanet, — 

Chroniques du Chateau de Coucy. Thomas 
de Marle: épisode de I’histoire de Picardie au douziéme siécle. 
Par Charles Ledhuy. 8vo. A Paris. 6f. 50c. 

De l'état réel de la presse et des pamphlets, 
depuis Frangois ler jusqu’a Louis X1V., ou Revue anecdotique et 
critique des principaux actes de nos rois, et de quelques docu- 
mens curieux et peu connus sur la publication et la vente des 
livres dans Je seiziéme siécle. Par M.C, Leber. A Paris, chez 
Techener. 3f. 50c.; papier vélin, 6f. : c . 

Poésies du Coeur. Par Mme. Mélanie Wal- 
dor. 8vo. A Paris, chez Louis-Janet. 6f. 50c. 

Poésies nouvelles. Par Mme. Amable Tastu- 
1smo. A Paris, chez Denain et Delamarre. a 

Souvenirs de la fin du dix-huitiéme siécle et 














8vo. A Paris, chez 








du du dix ie ou de R. D, Ge 
Tome ier. 6vo. A Paris, chez F. Didot. 
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THE ATHENAUM, 











Sales by Auction. 


GOLD AND SILVER COINS, CURIOSITIES, ETC. 
By Messrs, SOUTHGATE and SON, at their Rooms, No. 22, 
leet-street, THIS DAY (Saturday,) March 7, at half-past 12 
o’clock precisely, ‘ 
HE COINS and MEDALS, in GOLD, 
SILVER, and COPPER, of the late W. L. NEWMAN, 
Esq. City Solicitor, by order of his Executors; together with an 
extensive Collection of Rare Coins, &c. in the highest state of 
preservation, from the Cabinet of a Collector. Also a few Curio- 
sities and Articles of Virta. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues had at the Rooms. 


On MONDAY, March 9, and 6 following Days, 

A VALUABLE COLLECTION of BOOKS, 
including the Archi land Miscell Libraries of JOHN 
BOWDEN, Esq. Dublin, deceased ; among which will be found, 
in Foto, Lyson’s Woodchester—Stafford Gallery, 4 vols. India 
proofs—Forster’s British Gallery, India proofs—Galeriadi Firenze, 
Sv i Veritatis, 3 _ rn’s Gallery, 2 vols. 
large paper, mor.—Hogarth’s Original Works—Stow’s Survey of 
London, 2 vols. 1754—Campbell’s Vitruvius, 5 vols.—Richardson’s 

ns, &c.—Kraft’s Plans of Houses, 2 vols.—lonian Antiqui- 

ties, 2 vols.—Stuart’s Athens, 4 vols. uncut—Tableaux Pittoresques 
de la Suisse, 3 vols. mor.—In QuaRto, Grose’s Antiquities, ori- 
ginal edition, 10 vols.—Grose’s Military Autiquities, 2 vols.— 
yne’s Royal Residences, 3 vols. col. plates, mor.—Boydell’s 
ifield’s Remarkable Characters, 4 vols. —Les 





3 vols. mor.—Pugin and Heath’s Paris, 2 
vols.—Piikington’s bieiowary of Painters, 2 vols.—Batty’s Ger- 
map Scenery, large paper.—Anp In Ocravo, Trusler’s Habit- 
able World Described, 20 vols.—Chaimer’s English Poets, 21 
vols.—Reed’s Shakspeare, 21 vols.—Ritson’s Metrical Romances 
Scottish Songs—Bibliographia Poetica, &c.—Butler’s Lives of 
the Saints, 12 vols.—Sharpe’s British Classics, 24 vols.—Shaw’s 
Zoology, 14 vols.—Naturalist’s Livrary—Annuals for 1835; &c. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues (price is.) bad at the Rooms. 


On TUESDAY, March 17, and 2 following Days, 

A SECOND PORTION of the LIBRARY, 
DRAWINGS, &c. of J. BRITTON, Esq. F.S.A. &c. &c.; con- 
sisting of some rare, curious, aud choice Books in Topography, 
Antiquities, the Fine Arts, &c. Including, 1n Foto, Gough’s 
Sepulchral Mondments, 2 vols.—Stuart’s Athens, 4 vols.—Roy’s 
Military Antiquities—Herbert and Brapley's Lambeth Palace, 
large paper, illustrated with Drawings and Portraits—Ducarel’s 
Anglo-Norman Antiquities, illustrated with Plates and Drawings 
(the Author’s own copy )—Britton’s Union of Architecture, Sculp- 
ture, and Painting, in the House of Sir J. Soane, India proofs, 
la r—Dugdale’s Baronage, 2 vols.—Dugdale’s War- 
wickshire, 1765—Guillim’s Heraldry, 1724—Wren’s Parentalia 

rtraits—Dodd’s Church History, 3 vols.—Views of Longford 
House very rare—The Works of Desgodeiz, Piranesi, Richard- 
son, n, Pocock, Taylor, and Cressy, &c.—In Quarto, 
Betham’s Baronetage, 5 vols.—Collinson’s Somerset, 3 vols.— 
Brand’s Popular Antiquities, 2 vols.—Wiilis’s Cathedrals, 3 vols, 

Holinshed’s Ch i » 6 vols.—Jamieson’s Scottish Diction- 
ary, 2vols.—Rutter’s Fonthi Abbey, ludia proofs—Stratt’s Dic- 
tionary of Engravers, 2 vols.—Strutt’s Manners and Customs— 
Strutt’s Chronicle, 2 vols.—Neale and Brayley’s Westminster 
Abbey, 2 vols. va," paper.—Anp 1n Ocravo, Willis’s Miwred 
Abbeys, 2 vols.—Dibdin’s Bibliomania, best edition—Leland’s 
Collectanea, 6 vols.—Leland’s Itinerary, 9 vols.—Woolnoth’s 
Ancient Castles, 2 vols.—Monstrelet’s Chronicie, 12 vols.— 
Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, 10 vols. ; and) Illustrations of Li- 
terary History, 6 vols.; &c.—And Collections of Drawings by 
Turner, Girtin, Hearne, Dayes, Cotman, Catiermole, Bartlett, &c, 





Messrs. Sonthgate and Son the 


fall 


Elevations, &c. of the Mansion of Eastbury—Clark’s Compara- 
tive View of several Cathedrals—and Clark’s Plans, Elevations, 
&c. of Chichester Cross; &c, &c. 


COLLECTION of RARE POETRY, JEST 
BOOKS, FACETIA, &c. &e. 


The STOCK in TRADE of a BOOK- 
SELLER retiring from the Business. 


The REMAINING PORTION of the 
WORKS of the late WM. SHARP, Eom, (by order of the Execu- 
trix); comprising fine 1 ions, Etc ORS, and Proofs, of 
John Hunter, King Lear, Doctors of the Church, &c.—Scarce 
Private Plates, Portraits, &c.—C ues preparing. 

Money advanced, and Valuations of every description of Pro- 
perty for the payment of the Legacy Duty, &c. 


PICTURES OF THE VERY FIRST CLASS. 

Messrs. CHRISTIE and MANSON have the honour respectfully 
to inform the Nobility, Connoisseurs, and the Public, that they 
will SELL BY AUCTION, at their Great Room, King-street, 
St. James’s-square, on SATURDAY, April 11th, at 1 for 2 

o’clock precisely, . 
HE VERY CHOICE CABINET, chiefly 
of DUTCH PICTURES, with some beavtiful Specimens of 
the French and Modern English Schools; collected with the 
most retined taste and judgment, by the Rt. Hou, Lord CHARLES 
TOWNSEND. Among other exquisite Works ate the charming 
chef-d’envre of Teniers, the Village Feast—the Choiseul Picture, 
the exquisite gem by Berghem, from the Van der Pals collection 
—the Brentano Ruysdaei—an Old Woman’s Head, a wonderful 
production by Rembrandt ; and others of high quality Wyn- 
ants, Backhuysen, a V. der Velde, Vander Capella, and Murillo 

—two beautiful specimens by Greuze, and two by Scheffer. 
Among the English Pictures are the celebrated subject of 
Duncan Grey, by Wilkie—a Dutch river scene, with Fishing- 
boats and Figures, one of the happiest efforts of Callcott—the 
capital picture of the Avalanche, by De Loutherbourg—Eight 
charming Speci Bonington — and others Wilson, 
Hikton, O'Connor, &c. &c.—an Enamel by Bone, after Correggio. 
The collection may be publicly viewed three days preceding, 
and Catalogues had. 


AUCTION ROOMS, 306, HIGH HOLBORN, 
FOUR DOORS WEST OF CHANCERY LANE. 


B GRIMSTON respectfully informs the 


Public that his Partnership with Messrs. Sourncates, 
of Fleet-street, terminated on the Ist of January last, and that he 
has entered into arrangements with Mr. WiLt1am Havers, in 
conjunction with whom he intends to resume business as BOOK 
and GENERAL AUCTIONEER, at 306, HIGH HOLBORN, four 
Doors West of Chancery-lane, under the Firm of GRIMSTON 
and HAVERS. 

B. Grimston’s long acquaintance with Books, Printing, Sta- 
tionery, and the Trade generally (nearly twenty-four years), will, 
he trusis, ensure encouragement and support. 

The peculiar eligibility of the premises, and their close approxi- 
mation to the Inns of Court the various Law Offices, assure 
them that a better situation cannot be found for the disposal of 
Law and Miscellaneous Libraries, Collections of Engravings, 
Water-colour Drawings, Paintings, Articles of Virti, Printing 
Materials, Stocks in Trade, &e. 

Valuations of every description of Property, for the payment 
of the Legacy Duty, or for Equitable Purchase, will be made on 
the most liberal terms. 

*,* Money liberally advanced on Property intended for im- 
mediate sale, and accounts settled with the owners one week 
after the completion of each sale, without any extra charge. 

















==. 
This day is published, 
HE PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW, No, 
XX. 

PART I.—Reviews: 1. Report from the Select Commi 
Drunkennese—2. Published Minutes of the General rab] 
Ulster—3. Russell’s History of the Church in Scotland—4, Com 
Law Rhymes, and other Poems, by EB. Elliott—5. Vindication of 
the Principles of the Church land, by the Synod of Or. 

nal Seceders—6. Biblical Cabinet, Vol. ViJ.—PART 2.—Critical 

tices, &c.: Miller’s Duties of an Elder—New Family Library, 
Vol. 11.—Essay on Church Patronage—An Elementary Essay on 
the Compatation of Logarithms—White’s Sermons— of 
Public Worship—Sheppard’s Three Tracts on Prayer—Ashe'y 
Book of Revelation—Sherwood’s Latter Days—Candlish’s Ser. 
mon on Reason and Revelati ligious Intelligence, &e. ke, 
Waugh and Innes, Edinburgh; and Whittaker and Co. London, 

Just published, price is. 


E CAMELEON. ParrVi, 


Also, 
Vol. I. neatly bound in cloth, and lettered, 
rice 6s. 6d. 

P The object of ‘Le Caméléon’ is to initiate the inhabitant of 
England into the tone, the forms, and the language of the higher 
classes of society in France; to make him familiar with their 
purest idioms and modes of expression; in short, to forward his 
studies by the most pleasing and efficacious means, and to 
his progress by examples which will enable him to 
comparatively short ume at a perfect knowledge of 


ar, Se ns of monuments, c 


ptio athedrals, public 
with a short chronicle of the events connected with them; 
raphies of distinguished individuals, preferring those 
| ong useful to aeaean, $0 Case yee ave been merel 
igar acceptation of the word ; formsa 
nd oan especially of what is called ‘ : 
these are all subjects which we see treated in ‘Le Camtiogn? 
and which we nape will continue to occupy its columns.” —Prinj. 
i hi t. 25. 
ing Machine yiou? H. Hooper,13, Pall Mall East, 
~~ WHITTAKER AND CO., AVE MARIA-LANE, 
FOR THE NEW PARLIAMENT, 1835, com- 
PRISING THE HOUSE OF LORDS AS WELL As 
COMMON 








customs 





lo RLEAM 4s. bound and gilt, 
HE PARLIAMENTARY POCKET 
COMPANION ; 

Containing Lists of all the Peers of Parliament, their Rei- 
dences, Offices, Family Connexions, Dates of Creation, &. 

The Members of the House of Commons, their 
feel Pr Vay Fy aed as * 4. 
tical Principles, and every r im nt par ar. 

Lists of the Counties, Cities, and ate returning Members 
to Parliament, the manner in which they have been aff by 
the Reform Acts, the Return at the Last Election, the Person 
entitled to Vote, the Number of 10/, Houses, the Population, 
and Prevailing Interests. 

A variety of Particulars relating to both Houses, and the 
Executive Government. 

The whole carefaily compiled from official documents, and 
from the personal icati of bers, and intended to 
contain an answer to every question on which a member, ors 
visitor of the Houses, or the readers of newspapers, might desire 
information. 

Published by Sherwood and Co, Price 1s. 6d. 2 
HE COMPANION to the LAVEMENT 


PUMP. 
By JAMES SCOTT, M.D. 











Add 





OS 





Sales, Catalogues of which are preparing :— 
COLLECTION of AUTOGRAPHS, LET- 
TERS, and MISCELLANEOUS DOCUMENTS ; among which 
will be found—- 
Painters. Poets. 
Loutherbourg A. Pope Tal 
Ozias Humphrey J. Hughes E. Kean 
Francis Bourgeois RK. Bloomfield Mrs. Siddons 
}. West G. Crabbe Charles Macklin 
Sir T. Lawrence Sir Walter Scott R. B. Sheridan 
G.H, Harlowe, &c. T. Moore, &c. De Begnis, &c. 
Literary, Selentite Characters, &c.— Maskelyne, Seward, 
Pinkerton, Milner, Rennie, Hannah More, S. Richardson, James 
Bruce, E. Burke, Adam Smith, Horace Waipole, Hugh Blair, 
John Evelyn, S. Pepys, Cowper, Catherine Macauley, William 
Piu, Daniel De Foe, &c. &c. Mostly in fine preservation. 


Dramatic. 
ma 


WORKS ON ARCHITECTURE, SCIENCE, AND THE 
FINE ARTS, &e. 
Pursuant to an Order pronounced in the High Court of Chan- 
cery, in the Cause TayLor v. ScRIVENS. 

The very extensive QUIRE STOCK, COP- 
PERS, and COPYRIGHTS of ARCHITECTURAL and OTHER 
BOOKS, the Property of the late JOSIAH TAYLOR, Architec- 
tural Library, No. 59, High Holborn. The entire Stock, Cop- 
pers, and Copyrights of Britton’s Architectaral Antiquities of 
Great Britain—Britton’s Cathedrals—Stwart and Revett’s Anti- 
quities of Athens—Nicholson’s Builder’s Director—Pugin’s Spe- 
cimens of Gothic Architecture—Tredgold’s various Works— 
Smeaton’s Tracts—Inwood’s Tables for purchasing Leases, &c. 
Together with the entire Stock of upwards of three hundred of 
the most esteemed Works oa Architecture and Building, both 
Theoretical, Practical, and Decorative, adapted for the Student, 
the Artist, the Amateur, and the Workman—On Civil Engineer- 
ing, Canals, Rail-roads, &c.—Machinery and Mechanics—Fur- 
niture and Upholstery—The Fine Astoond Antiquities—Landscape 
Gardening—Rural Dweilings and Farm Buildings, &c. &c.; con- 
stituting a matchless Collection of the most popular and esteemed 
Works of Sir John Soane, Lugar, Dearn, Gifford, Sir James Hall, 
Sheraton, Daniell, Busby, Taylor, Aikin, Gwilt, Barlow, Desgo- 
detz, Brunel, Buchanan, Pocock, Emerson, Gregory, Partington, 
Loudon, and other Authors, whose writings and designs are re- 
ceived as text-books and examples in every department of Prac- 
tical and Scientific Literature. 


A COLLECTION of WATER-COLOUR 
DRAWINGS ; comprising Specimens by Coney, Cox, Girtin, 
Moriand, Pugin, Owen, Prout, Robson, Roberts, J. and W. 
Varley, &c. &c, 


A VALUABLE LAW LIBRARY. 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS; comprising 


7 io Collection of Works in every Department of 
e' re. 
EXTENSIVE COLLECTION of BOOKS 


in QUIRES ; including (by order of the Proprietor) the Stock 
» and Copyright Ts following Works Clark's Plans, 





Ip 12mo. price 3s. 
NIVERSAL GRAMMAR ILLUS- 
TRATED ; with Observations upon the Construction of 
the English Language. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 





CHURCH OF ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 
The Rev. F. Huyshe’s Vindication of the Parisian Greek Press, 


from the charges of Mr. Oxlee, appears in the MARCH 
Number 


(THE BRITISH MAGAZINE, and Monthly 


Register of Religious avd Ecclesiastical Information, Pa- 
rochial History, and Documents respecting the State of the Poor, 
Progress of Education, &c., for which purpose AN EXTRA 
SHEET will be given, The price being as usual 2s. 6d. 

J. G. and F. Riviogton, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo- 
place ; J. Turriil, 250, and T. Clerc Smith, 287, Regent-street. 


YHE ASIATIC JOURNAL for MARCH 
contains very fall and detailed Accounts of the Trans- 
actions with the Canton Government, down to the latest date, 
including the Official Papers—Late Intelligence from the Presi- 
dencies of India, including a Statement of the Corps and their 
Commanders composing the Force destined for Rajpootana—Ac- 
counts from Persia, Australasia, kc.—The Register of India Pro- 
motions, General Orders, Obituary, &c. is brought down to the 
date of the last advices from the East.—The Original Articles 
include the following : The Dispute with China—History of Run- 
jeet Singh—The Fortunes of Nour Jehan—Adaptation of the 
Roman Alphabet to Oriental Languages—Goor, Mandoo, and 
ae a Inscriptions—The Bar in India—Memoir 





of Dr. Morrison—Sir Edward West—Misceilanies — Critical 
Notices—Literary Intelligence, &c. 

Published by Parbury, Allen, and Co., 7, Leadenhall-street ; 
and to be had of all Booksellers. 


THE NEW NUMBER OF 


HE METROPOLITAN, 
Edited by CAPT. MARRYAT, R.N, 
Author of ‘ Peter Simple,’ ‘ Jacob Faithful,’ &. 
For MARCH, 
contain, among others, the following interesting Papers : 


The Present State of Agricul-/The Fairy Goblet. 
ture. Stanzas for Music. 
The Unequal Marriage. lhe Pasha of many Tales. 
The Conduct of the Chinese to-|’Twas Evening when I left 
wards Europeans considered. | V 
The Maid of Malahide. 
Milton Mag. 
The Baths of Pfeffers. 





The Ovxonian. 
The Irish Coxswain’s Tale. 
he Life of a Sub-Editor, 
Sicilian Facts, Song in the Mask of Tasso. 
Spanish Serenade. The Life of Jack Ketch, 
Sketch of the Domestic History| Notices of New Books. 

ot England since 1814. The Drama, Fine Arts, &c. 
Japhet in Search of a Father. 


Saunders and Otley, Conduit-street, Hanover-square ; Bell and 
Bradfute, Edinburgh; Smith and Son, Glasgow ; and F. Wake- 
mau, Dublin. 








d to Persons in possession of that apparatus, and 
serious! ded to ion of every individual sub- 
ject to Tadigestion and r of the bowels, or who are in the 
habit of taking opening medicines. 

Sold by Messrs. Bicknell and Co. 269, Strand (adjoining Exeter 
Hall), and every country Bookseller. 

Also, by the same Author, 7 
Indigestion Unmasked, with Advice for the 

removal of Costiveness, and Instructions for selecting Food sait- 
able to Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels. Price 3s. 6d. 


In 3 vols. post Svo. 1/, 11s. 6d. 
a Tale. 


ENRUODODOC K; 
“* The plot is well contrived, and considerabie skill is ved 








By the Author of ‘ Waltzbuarg.’ 


in its developement. The character of the ascetic Pen’ is 
well contrasted with the youthful vivacity of bis conpatet, who 
shares his seclusion; and the mingled feelings of , when 
suddenly brought into contact with a party of fashionable bg 
men, who are represented as enacting the Forest of Ai ‘a 
the Forest of Hampshire, are vividly and naturally pourtrayed.’ 
—Atheneum. 
Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria-lane. 


In a few days, the 3rd edition, price 4s. 6d. boards, 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
DISSENTING MINISTER. 


Third Edition, with Additions, and with Remarks, by the 
Rev. Author, upon the various Reviews which have appeared of 
the two former Editions. e 

Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 


Just out, 
HE FIRST PART of PROFESSOR 
GRANT’S OUTLINES of COMPARATIVE ANATOMY; 
containing Osteology, Ligaments, Muscles. Illustrated with 6 
Wee Tals Work will appear in Four Parts, and_will form ove 
* This Wor! o Four Pa ' 
thick vol. 8vo., illustrated with 160 Wood-cuts. ‘The whole will 
be completed by next October. Price 14. 4s. 
London : J. B. Bailliére, 219, Regent-street. 








Just published, in 6vo. price 12s. 
A PRACTICAL COMPENDIUM of the 
DISEASES of the SKIN, with Cases; and a particular 
Consideration of the more frequent and intractable Forms of these 
Affections, J. GREEN, M.D. a 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, and late Surgeon 
the Royal sod 
It has been the author’s aim in this Compendium to condenst, 
within the smallest possible space, not merely the results of his 
own experience, bat the whole amount of practical informal 
extant upou the highly important class of diseases of wins 
is most particular attention is constantly given ae 
diagnosis, and to the available means of treatment recomme 
He has also further dedicated an entire chapter to the cossiders: 
tion of the cutaneous Fl wy ones - 
syphilis, with a view © pating the dow 
evel plained of as sur ding this portion of dermat- 


. Bavlishea by Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
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week will be ished, i 8yo. vol. 
NDTA sis STATE end PROSPECTS. THE GARRICK PAPERS. 
London : ers and On Leneniait-ctrent, Second and cheaper edition, in 2 vols. with Portrait, &c. 


raw WORE ormwountsae “| GARRICK’S LIFE & CORRESPONDENCE. 


early ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


N 2s. 
HE DOOM _ of GIALLO; | Comprising numerous Letters from Burke, Johnson, Warburton, Goldsmith, Gibbon, Robertson, Hume, Warton, 
A NEAPOLITAN ROMANCE, Sheridan, Wilks, Colman, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Foote, Henderson, Parsons, King, Macklin, Mrs. Clive, 
By JRNES BOADEN, Esa. Mrs. Cibber, Mrs. Abington, &c. &c. 
Printed for John Macrone, 3, St. James’s- 


juare. 
» Bell and Bradf ; for iret , ‘i Ibo: h. t. 
‘ Agents Oe. Sutaes, Bs i eneines for Ireland, John Printed for HENRY COLBURN, 13, Great Marlborough-stree' 





IP Foes ekFa2cns 





"MECHANICS ‘of LAW-MAKIN 
E MECH oO -MAKING. 
a for the Use of Legislators, and all other Persons ITRELAND AND THE IRISH. 
concerned in the Bran UD sYnonoatet English Laws, ‘ ‘- - oe 
6, Hol Ist March, to be leted in Six Monthly Parts, price 8s. each, and embellished with upwards o! 
—_— = a ne 2 Eater sree __ one nei Portraits and Feosim iles, Part 11. of a new and cheaper edition of 
A} Y. 


Just published, price 5s. in cloth boards, Vol. 50 of 


HE FAMILY LIBRARY; being the SIR JONAH BARRINGTON’S 


Fourth Volume of the History of British India. 
t 


London: John Stn, aietsocneen: sold by Thomas MEMOIRS OF IRELAND AND THE UNION. 


Tege, and son, — j ee be procured, by order, from a ¢ in th 
—_ "ier ann Considering the i j id the erous persons who take a deep interest in the 
great importance of the subject,, and the numer pers . 1 i 
haa = L- 7 = aie A of ned Natural welfare of ilente it is presumed that this new and cheaper edition of Sir Jonah Barrington’s a = 
Mistery of Treee™ © = the Portraits and Embellishments of the original expensive Publication, will prove extremely acceptable 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. price 11. 11s. 6d. boards, 


‘ Public. 
HE MANUSCRIPTS of ERDELY. és +. bhi : Great Britain to the present dangers of Ireland ; 
A Romance, By GEORGE STEPHENS, Esq. The exter bapes, by Ot Nias, t enon wide ho yee of Tae Liste kan bests an bong chaeesel} © GoD 
“ Exquisitely pathetic.” Sunday Times.—* Rare union ofgreat | t0 draw aside the curtain of ignorance and prejudice by which h ry otis f their continuance 
learning, ~s a sparkling imagination.” Courier.— Full of ex- | pare her once rising prosperity with her existing miseries ; to discover the 2 cauaee © . Pr 4 


citement.” fue Sun.—" Without a parallel in the wide range and the false principles of her misrule ; to display her sacrifices for England, and to unmask her libellers in both 
of novels an Ath ** An original turn o i sal , . 

genius, The style terse, logical, and eloquent.” Morning Ad- countries,” urmon’s Passace 

vertiser 


-—" Great power and beauty.” Observer. London: Published for HENRY COLBURN, by R. Bentley; and sold by all Booksellers. 


Smith, Elder, 
In 12mo, price 3s, maroon lettered, a New Edition of Agent for Ireland: Mr. John C ing, oem. 
IRGIL’S BUCOLICS interlinearly trans- 
lated : with Scanning Tables, and Preliminary Disserta- 
tions on the Latin Language and Versification. Intended as an 


“py P. AUSTIN NUTTALL ILD. CHEAP LIBRARY OF FICTION, 


“Dr Natl as dove himel!iinite credit bythe tie | WITH PORTRAITS OF THE AUTHORS AND OTHER EMBELLISHMENTS, 
good taste. thin advantage, by persone otal BY THE MESSRS. FINDEN, 
ram inveligible.” ‘New Monthly — Now in regular course of Publication, in Monthly Volumes, on the plan of the Waverley Series, price only Five 
Marshall; and ali Sree eke ment-ctrent j Simpkin and Shillings each, neatly bound, 


FES0HYL sePtEM “contra tHe-| COLBURN’S MODERN NOVELISTS; 


toon Cepate,  arkers Whittaker and Co. London; Deigh- A COLLECTION OF THE BEST WORKS OF FICTION. 
“ZEschyli Prometheus Vinctus. FROM THE PENS OF THE MOST 


MR. COURTHOPE’S IMPROVED EDITION OF DISTINGUISHED LIVING ENGLISH WRITERS. 
DEBRETT’S PEERAGE. 
In 1 handsome volume, price 1/. 8s. in cloth boards, i i i i f Mr. CotsuRn, they cannot appear in any 
EBRETT’S COMPLETE PEERAGE ia The Copyrights of which being the exclusive Poapenty of | r. COLBURN y pe other 
the United Kingdom of GREAT BRITAIN and IRE- 


THOPE he Twentieth Edition, edited by WILLIAM COUR- Ir is an undisputed fact that some of the most powerful and accomplished minds which the recent Annals of 
%4* This edition may Le considered an entirely new book English Literature can show, have exercised themselves in the production of Works of Prose potas ane t me 
part having been scrupulously corrected after the most | Public appetite, sustained by the cell of the material furnished through oom 9 has contin ~ 
nt inquiry and research. The Arms are all newly drawn | delight in Novels and R with a y that can hardly excite surprise. Great, however, as are 
Fairies, with the utmostattention to the most minute Heraldic merits which recommend to the general taste these products of combined fancy and observation, it is certain that 
mioct Peoren ye} complete List of the Dormant and | the high price requisite in the FIRST INSTANCE for the adeq ion of the Author and the Publisher, 
adon : Painted for JG. and E Rivington’: Longman and | has the effect of precluding the EARLY possession of such Works in a majority of cases. It is only by the = 
Co; J. and W. ‘T. Clarke; T. Cadell; John Richardson ; | of subsequent publication in a cheaper form, after the intrinsic value of a ork has been recognized, and t 
1 Bonn aiteon ; Baldwin and Ceotos 5 8. pemers J. Booker; | expense of copyright defrayed, that the wishes of the most numerous class of purchasers can be accommodated. 
4 ; R. joley ; miltor 3 : : : . ‘ 
arbury and Co. ; E. Hodgson ; Ww Pi tod That plan has of late been acted on in various cases with very marked success. 


+ Boone; Houlston and Son; and | he Proprietor of the Series here announced, having had the good fortune to publish, during the last twenty 
years, a ra large proportion of the most masterly and most popular Works in the department of Fiction, om 
Now ready, as have become incorporated with the Literature of the Country—is obviously placed in the most — le 
THE CHURCH of SCOTLAND MAGA- position for an undertaking on the plan referred to—and he has determined to avail himself of it ecssndingly — 
News Vol. I. complete. Price 7s. bound in cloth, taking scrupulous care that no composition of inferior a ae shall Cee into e. . <0 
acnish’s Anatomy of Drunkenness. Pri . | tion; but that those Works alone which have received the stamp 0! q public appro , 
ee Sane may be read from time to time with still recurring pleasure and profit, shall constitute the series. 
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This Wein book is idently the produ: n of 
le evident ctio 
genius,” — Black I's Mag. y @ man of 


ndfacnish’s Philosophy of Sleep. Price 7s. 


_ Book of Aphorisms. By a Modern MR. BULWER'’S “ PELHAM,” 


oe i pectful indicating, i ty and accu’ of the typography, 
. : the P: tor lly, but confidently refers, as indicating, in the beauty racy r 
The Scottish Pulpit. 3 vols. Now finished. in eo ome and finish of he engraved Exabellishments, and in the neat grace of the exterior, what he designs to 
Price 8s. each ; Satieing cove 200 Sermons, all by the most | accomplish in this undertaking. 
ee, Hives Scottish ivines : forming a complete body of afin “ = 
¥ . . . 
ot i . : f LADY MORGAN’S celebrated Irish National Tale, cal 
The Pocket Medical Guide, vest-pocket size, The MARCH NUMBER apse < 


teat ~ by 4 and Regimen—On Exposure to Cold, and 


he Use and Doses of Medicine. “O’DONNEL ;” 


The Mother’ k i ide. 1s. 6d. er 
The ted dey — 9 arg oer sg —— the Three Volumes in one, with a Portrait and Vignette. This will be succeeded by 
ls 6d. 


, The Pocket Guide to Domestic Cookery. MR. WARD’S “ TREMAINE.” 


sew 
Ditto, 2s. bound. Other Works of standard celebrity will follow in regular succession ; and each Novel will be completed, when- 
The Catechism of Phrenology. 7th edit. 1s. | ver possible, in a single volume, with new Prefaces, C ions, ai Notes, by the several Authors, 
The Catechism of Useful Knowledge. 5th edit. expressly made for this Collection. 
a,Professor Stewart’s Advice to Purchasers of LONDON: PUBLISHED FOR HENRY COLBURN, 
edit. 29. 6d. : Ie 
dasitia, Marshall, and Co, London; and W.R. M‘Phun, | By R. Bentley. Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh 4 Sie Oxpmion, Dublin; and to be had of every Bookseller 


To the first two specimens of the Work, comprising 
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8, New Burlington Street, March 5, 1835, 


MR. BENTLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ORIEN 





This day is published, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates, 


T M E 


MOIRS, 


COMPRISING A NARRATIVE OF 17 YEARS’ RESIDENCE IN INDIA. 


By JAMES FORBES, Esq. 


** Of all the books which have been published on India, this, perhaps, is the most sterlingly valuable.” — 


Morning Herald. 


Edited by his Daughter, the COUNTESS DE MONTALEMBERT, 


“ Rich das valuable information.—Globe, 


** One of the most copious and authentic repertories of information respecting India, which can be found ia our language.””—Examin 


* These volumes are replete with interest, and are entitled to our best approbation.”—Lilerary Gazette. 


** A most important work, 


“* A valuable fund of Gootmentive and cngeing eneiing hn ietating Machine, 
Its accurate account of the Hindoos, and its faithful views of Indian society, render it a valuable acquisition to the library.”- 


Also a Ato. Vol, of Illustrations to the above work, consisting of 71 Views and Subjects of Natural History, many of them beautifully coloured, 





THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 


The new Volume, just published, of this cuzEarest Lisrary or ENTERTAINMENT, contains, complete in 1 vol. price 6s; MR. MortER’s 


ADVENTURES OF HAJJI BABA OF ISPAHAN. 


WITH TWO ENGRAVINGS FROM DESIGNS BY CAWSE. 


“ Tue STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES,” 


printed and illustrated uniformly with the Waverley Series, price 6s. each volume, (in all but three 


instances comprising an entire Novel,) any of which may be had separately, now comprises 
The best Productions of the most Distinguished Modern Writers of Fiction, namely— 


-. yop Pilot. By C 
Caleb Williams, ay Godwin. 


er. 
+ Thaddeus of Warsaw. Miss Porter. 15. — ontrol. 


5. St. Leon. By God 16. Discipline. By! Mrs. — 
3 


. Last of the Gone. By C 17. The Prairie. 


7. & 8 The Scottish Chiefs. By 3 Mice’ Porter. 18. & 19. The Pastor's Fires sie. By Miss Porter. 
By Mrs. Shelley ; and Ghost- 20. Lionel Lincoln, By C 


. Frankenstein. 
Seer, Vol. I. 
Edgar Huntly. 
Conclusion of Ghost-Seer. 


By Schiller. 21. Lawrie Todd, 
By Brockden Brown; and | 22, Fleetwood, 


NEW eae TRAVELS, ETC. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 
A WINTER. "IN THE rae WEST. 
lest | ready.) 


UNITED STATE: 
CHARLES F, HOFFMAN, 
IN NEW SOUTH 
ALES. 


WANDERINGS 
WwW 


BATAVIA, PEDIR B mag r, ee. and CHINA, 
1833, an 834 
By GEORGE *BENNET’ l, Esq. F.L.S, 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates. 

“* This work is well calculated to excite and gratify curiosity. 
We have in it a fuller and livelier description of Macao, than we 
have elsewhere met with ; and of Canton itseif, the author fur- 
nishes sketches which will also reward the reader’s attention.” 
—Quarterly Review, Feb. 1835. 

BY —. or THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT. 
vols. 8vo. with Maps and Pilates, 


A VOYAGE OF DISCOV ERY TO THE 
SOUTH ATLANTIC OCEAN. 


Performed in H.M.S. Chanticleer, 
In the a 1829, 30, and 31. Under the Command of 
t. HENRY FOSTER, R.N,. F.R.S. 
** Deserves > yen in amusement "and importance with the 
voyages of Cook, Parry, aud Beechey.”—Morning Post, 


4. 
Second Edition, with Additions, 2 vols. 6vo. 
I T A ; 


With SKETCHES of SPAIN and PORTUGAL. 
By the Author of ‘ Vathek.’ 
THREE YEARS IN THE PACIFIC, 
ising Notices of 


3 of 
BRAZIL, CHILE. BOLIVIA, PERU, &c. 
In 1831, 32, and 33. In 2'vols, 8vo. 


TRAVELS IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA. 
In 1832, 33, and 4. In 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates, 
Cc, D, ARFWEDSON, Esq. 
“ A just view of the character of the American,”—Sun, 

In 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, 
TRAVELS AND DISCOVERIES 
IN ASIA MINOR; 

By the Rev. F. V. J. ARUNDE iL, 

British Chaplain at Smyrna, 





oo Hungarian Brothers. Miss Porter. 
. & 13. Canterbury Tales. By the Misses Lee. 
3. The Spy. By Coo) ia. The Pioveers. By Coo 


By Godwin. 
23. Sense and Sensibility. By Miss Austen. 


25. Emma. By Miss Austen. 


By M rs. Bru nton, 


y Coo Austen. 

29. The Smuggler, By Ban 
30, Pride and Prejudice. 
By Galt. 31. Stories of Waterloo. 


33. The Borderers. By Coope 





NEW tata oe AND ROMANCES. 


3 vols. wo 8vo. 
THE UNFOR TUNATE MAN. 
By the Author of ‘ The Life of a Sailor,’ &c. 
** Captain ‘Chamier has ane jest ranked with Smollett in the 
rich vein of his comedy. The fun of many of the scenes in this 
work is perfectly irresistible.”— aie Post. 


THE HEIR PRESU MPTIVE. 
By LADY STEPNEY. 3 vols, 

** A story full of Jommantic incident. Lady Stepney often mani- 
fests a delicate and truly feminine perception of sentiment, and 
not unfrequently a deep knowledge of the human heart.”’— 
Examiner. 


THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. 
By the Author of ‘ Eugene Aram,’ &c. 3 vols, 
“A most masterly novel. Nydia — alone in fiction an ex- 
quisite creation.” —Morning ty 


FRANCESC A CARRARA., 
Author of ‘ The Improvisatrice, &c. 3 vols. 


SKETCHES OF A SEA-PORT TOWN. 
By HENRY F. CHORLEY, Esq. 3 vols. 


6. 
THE PRINCES 
By the Author of § Florence Macarthy,’ ‘i. : am 
* The abiest work of this witty and sparkling writer.”—Court 
Magazine. 


7. 
Second Edition, revised by the Author, 3 vols. 
H tp LE ‘. 
By MARIA EDGEWORTH, 
**A most admirable novel, wee with all the good qualities 


which have ever so eminently 
authoress.””—Scotsman, 


THE COUNTESS OF MONTFORT. 


3 vols. 
“* A delightful novel, and must become popular.” —Sun. 


9 
ROMANCES OF MANY LANDS. 
WITH SKETCHES OF LIFE AND MANNERS. 
COMIC and SERIOUS, 3 vols. 
* All classes of readers will find something to please them in 
these volumes, for they comprise a variety of tales of all climes, 
related in every variety of mood.”’"—Sun, 


istinguished the writings of this 





24. Corinne, By Madame de Siaél. 


26. Simple Story, and Nature & Art. Mrs,.Inchbald, 
27. Mausfield Park, Miss Austen. 
28. Northanger Abbey, and Persuasion, By Miss 


By Miss Austen. 

By Maxwell. 

32. Hunchback of Notre Dame. By Victor Hugo. 
Te 





34. Eugene Aram. By Bulwer. 

35. Maxwell. By Theodore Hook. 

36. Water Witch, By Cooper. 

37. Mothers and Daughters, By Mrs. Gore, 

38. The Bravo. By Coo anger. 

39. Heiress of “T° y Grattan. 

40. Red Rover. By Cooper. 

41, Vathek, by Beckford ; Castle of ad 
Walpole; & Bravoof Venice, by M.G, Lewis, 

42. Country Curate. By Gleig. 

43. The Betrothed. By Manzoni. 


NEW HISTORICAL AND BIOGRA- 
PH — bye cmng ETC. 
vols. post Svo. 
THE STRANGER ‘a AMERICA; 
mprising Sketches of th 
MANNERS, socitt Y, and NATIONAL PECULIARITIES 
e UNITED STATES. 
. MPRANCIS LIEBER, 
Editor of theé Encyclopedia Americana,’ &ec, 
«© We have read no work but one on the same subject in which 
there is so much interesting matter.”—Morning Heral 


Third Edition, in 3 vols, post om with fine Portrait, Il, 118. 6d, 
HORACE WALPOLE’S LETTERS TO 


SIR HORACE MANN. 
Now first pubiished, Edited by Lord a 
Who has added Notes = a Memoir of Wal 


Second Edition, in 2 “an 8vo. with two eee 
MEMOIRS OF HENRY SALT, . F.R.S, 
His Britannic Majesty’s late 5 eee in Egypt. 
custading yy CORRESPONDENCE, 

By J. J. HALLS, Esq. 
“This work ought to tind ‘aplace in every library. It contains 
a vast mine of information and anecdote—personal, literary, and 
scieutilic.””—Courier. 


THIRD EDITION, revised, 2 vols. post 8vo. 
ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH. 
To which is now first added, 

A VIEW OF THE LATE EVENTS AND THE LATE 
CHANGES. 


By E. L, BULWER, Esq. M.P. 
«No man of thought or taste can hesitate to read or fail to be 
pleased with this ee 


e Seventh Volume of the Translation of 
THE MEMOIRS OF MADAME JUNOT. 
The volumes may be had separately. 
*,* The Eighth and concluding Volume will shortly appear. 
«Who has not passed some of the most agreeable hours of is 
life in lounging over these graceful records of an elegaut epoch ! 
New Monthly. 


6. 
Second Edition, revised, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
F RAN C E, 
SOCIAL, LITERARY, and POLITICAL. 


By HENRY L, BULWER, Esq. M.P. 
“A very clever, amueing, and instructive book.”—Bxaminere 


PREPARING FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION. 


In 1 vol. 8vo. 
ROUGH LEAVES FROM A JOURNAL 
KEPT IN SPAIN AND PORTUG: AL, 
In 1832, 1833, and 16 
By LIEUT,-COL, ——— SADCOCK. 


TEN YEARS IN “SOUTH AFRICA, 
Including a Particular Description of the 
WILD SPORTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


By J. W. D. MOODIE, Lieut. 2ist Fusiieers, 
In 2 vols, Svo. with Plates. 





3. 
THE CAVALIERS OF VIRGINIA, 
By W. A. CARUTHERS. 3 vols. 


4. 
New and revised edition, embellished with 12 Engravings, in a 
neat pocket vol. price only 9s. 
THE NATURALIST’S ANNUAL for 1835; 
Containing 
THE BOOK OF THE SEASONS; or, the Calendar of Nature. 
By WILLIAM and MARY HOWITT, 





$s. 
A VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY TO 
AFRICA AND ARABIA. 


Undertaken by Order of the British Government: 
and performed in His Majesty’s Ships Leven and Barrasoula, 
From 1822 to 1831, 
Under the Command of Capt. F. W, W. OWEN, R.N. 
By LIEUT, BOTELER, R.N. 


6. 
PIERCE FALCON, THE OUTCAST. 
By EMMA WHITEHEAD. 3 vols. 





London: Printed at No. 4, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane, by James Houmes, of No.4, New Ormond Sireet, Middlesex, for himself and co-proprietor, r, and published for them at the he ATHENA UM 


OFFICE, No. 2, Cathe erine Street, Strand, by 


Wakeman, Dublin ; for the Continent, M, Baudry,9, Rue du Coq-St.-Honore, Paris. 


. FRANCIS; and sold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders,—Agents ; for SCOTLAND, Messrs, Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ; for IRELAND, 
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